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VALUABLE ADDITIONS 


Shaw’s People of Other Lands .. . . 30 cents. 


By EDWARD R. SHAw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University. 





One of the most attractive supplementary readers ever published. Designed 
to meet the child’s natural desire to hear of the strange peoples of other lands 
and to learn about their peculiarities. 


Stewart & Coe’s First Days in School 25 cents. 


By Sera T. Stewart, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City, and Ipa Cok, Brooklyn 
Primary Schools. 


Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing frcm the very begin- 
ning of school work. General use of script. Beautifully illustrated. 


Scott’s Quentin Durward. 50 cents. 
Edited, with Introduction, by MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


“A finely wrought story.” No novel in English fiction more vividly depicts 
the age of chivalry at the beginning of its decline, and shows the rising power 
of the people. 











Teachers will find these books unsurpassed. 
Coptes sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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A Book of | 
Marked Interest and Value 


for historical school reading is ‘The Peasant and 

the Prince. It sets forth vividly the condition of society in France at 
the outbreak of the Revolution by two pictures — that of the peasant, and 
that of the prince — the young dauphin, Louis XVII. The story is full of 
life and naturalness. The style is easy and attractive, peculiarly suited to 
win and hold the interested attention of young readers. This historical 
tale is from the pen of Harriet MARTINEAU, arecent very popular writer 
of tales for children. It forms No. 41 of our Standard Literature Series. 
It is a double number of 183 pages; in paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents, 

This Standard Literature Series, for supplementary reading and 
literature study, is warmly commended by leading educators, and is widely 
used throughout the country. Its 41 volumes are adapted to a diversity of 
grades of pupils. Send for descriptive circular. 

For other supplementary reading our Golden-Rod Books (four) 
— graded from the First Reader pupils up — furnish choice literature for 
children and are most attractive and popular. 

Correspondence is invited concerning any of these books, or concern- 


ing any of our widely used STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43-47 East Tenth Street 
NEW YORK 


714-716 Canal Street 
NEW ORLEANS 


352, Washington Street 





Bardeen's Authors’ Birthdays. 


FIRST SERIES: Roe, Longfellow, T. B. Read, Irving, Whitman, 
1 Fi Denia Hawthorne, Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, 
er. 


SECOND SERIES: Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, 
Thoreau, E. S. Phelps - Ward, Parkman, Cable, Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris. 


THIRD SERIES: Benjamin Franklin, William Curtis, E. P. Whipple, Donald G. 
Mitchell, W. H. Prescott, Celia Thaxter, R. H, Stoddard, Bret Harte, Theodore 
Winthrop, E. C. Stedman, Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, February, 1900: — 

‘These volumes are me gee interesting and characteristic. There is but one 
Bardeen in American pany A e discovers and discloses a new charm in the au- 
thors whose birthdays he celebrates with his appreciative characterizations. 
teacher who appreciates the opportunities of life should read these books.”’ 


Each Series sent, postpaid, in Manilla for 50 cts.; in Cloth for #1.00, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Every 


BOSTON 
Its Evolution and Achievements, 


° 
Chemistry ° By FERDINAND G. WIECHMANN, Pu.D. 


A general survey of the subject, prepared by Dr. Wiechmann for the non-professional 
reader as well as for the student, It is written in a style designed to hold the interest of its 
readers and to invite appreciation of the grandeur and the charm of Chemistry. The volume 
is well printed in large type on good paper, neatly bound in cloth, with gilt top and uncut edge. 
Price, $1.00. postpaid. 

‘This little book is well written and attractive in appearance, 
It quickly puts the reader in possession of the most salient facts of 
the history of the science.’’— Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


By LEWIS F. MOTT, 
The Poet as Teacher. Professor of English in the College of the City of New York. 
Pamphlet. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Complete Catalogue of books in French and other foreign books, 
including miscellaneous publications, sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 





851-853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 





More writing is done now than ever, which means that more 


are made and sold than ever before. 
what writers require --easy writing and durable. 





Ask stationers. 


ESTERBROOK PENS 


This would be impossible unless the quality were exactly 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 





26 John 8t., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 











only a few kinds were made, but now the Dixon 


shapes, sizes, grades, and colors on their list. 








| On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, samples will be 





FACILE EST INVENTIS ADDERE 


| ‘It is easy to add to things already invented.’’ 


EAD PENCILS were first made by the JoszpH Dixon CruciBLE Co. about thirty-two years ago, 


and from that time to this constant improvements have been made in them. 


Start your schools right by supplying them with 
plenty of Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, and everything is bound to go right. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersry City, N. J. 


In the beginning 
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Company have over seven hundred (700) different 





sent to any one that wants to do what is nght. 
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EMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 
-¥ CHEMICAL, 

PHYSICAL, 


AND 





FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


"* JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
=u 4 — Shea 


1045, VERTICULAR, 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


1047, MULTISORIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT g SONS.-:-.... 91 John Street, New York. 


SHE WAS TCO FAT. 

Ada St. Clair, the actress, played lead- 
ing lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she 
became so stout that she had to leave the stage. 

She tried many medical remedies and 
nostrums without avail. The more anti- 
fat remedies she swallowed, the fatter she 
became, andin July, 1896, she weighed 
205 pounds. 





BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 

















Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“ It gives me at leasure to recommend 
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is ‘ r’ is in sa 
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convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ 


B sad which at all compares with this one for use 


One day she found a perfect cure, and in 
two months thereafter she appeared in a 
high-class young girl part, weighing just 
128 pounds, and the reduction in flesh was 
without the least injury to her health or purse. 

What she did, how she did it, and what 
she used, and how the same treatment 
has cured many men and women since, 





L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS CO. 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 








Chemical Apparatus 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Aventa for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 








and Chemicals. 





EUROPE 


Vacation Art Tours to Europe 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


Send for as? de ren Peg y circulars to 
LTER 8. GOODNOUGH, 
- Director of Art palieceatinn in Public Schools, 
2674 Lewis AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Boston Musical Bureau. 




















Bacteriological 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 








New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 
.._BETWEEN.... 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


andall Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


not believe that there is an ‘| ee 

Physical fie Mass. State Board of Rav Mrs. Lafarge will tell you, confidentially, 
— —_ ’ in a letter, for the small fee of $1. e 
Chemtien) Send for descriptive circular. Mactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass we ao ether cas taeaten: Yon ee 
‘ ‘ buy what she prescribes a your own 

Ree capray HA druggist. The cure depends more ou 
Biological BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, itchburg Railroad what you do aiid how you do it No 
— ELPHIA violent exercise, no starvation diet, or 
Apparatus 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADEL sxethtiie af hak: bank, 5 swags th follow 
instructions unknown to your friends, and 


during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every 
day. If you think such a result worth 
One Dollar to you, send that amount (in 
a $1 bill or stamps). 

Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, station E, 
Duffy building, New York. If you find 
this treatment not based on common 
sense, and find it doesn’t work, she will 
send you your $1 back. If you question 
the value of this treatment, ask any pro- 
prietor of a first-class newspaper. They 
all know Mrs. Lafarge, and what she has done. 





POINTS. 


Apparatus. 


A. 8. CRANE, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 


For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
M. BURT, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


C, 


Maps ! Globes ! Books ! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 








The only Teachers’ Agency devoted exclu- 
sively to the branches of Music and Elocution. 
In touch with the best musical life of Boston. 
Under the management of Henry C. Lauer, | | 
formerly Secretary of the New England Con-| | 
servatory of Music. Send for circular. 

Address, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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aris Exposition. 
H. GAZE & SON’S 56th YEAR. 


Programmes now ready fora series of attract- 
ive ana comprehensive tours under personal escort 
and including all expenses, ranging in price from 
#225 to $800, according to length of tour. 
perior arrangements for independent travel. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The swift advance movement of the British forces 
into the Orange Free State, directed by General Roberts, 
and executed with almost the precision of machinery by 
General Kitchener and the other commanders, seems 
likely to be, as was indicated in this column last week, 
the turning point of the war. Its immediate result was 
the relief of Kimberley, but that was a single episode. 
General Methuen, so long held in check at the Modder 
river, has been uncorked, so to speak, and his army set 
free to co-operate with Genera! Roberts. General Gat- 


acre also has begun to stir himself. The hasty depar- 
ture of Boers from Natal to try to stem General Roberts’ 
invasion has relieved the pressure upon Ladysmith, and 
makes General Buller’s new attempt to raise the siege 
of that place comparatively easy. 

* * * 

The chief interest of the present situation centres in 
the fate of General Cronje’s army. That redoubtable 
cold fighter, by a swift and skillful movement which 
elicited the warm admiration of his enemies, retreated 
toward Bloemfontein, across the rear of the cavalry 
force which entered Kimberley, and in advance of the 
infantry divisions which followed. He covered a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles without pause, encumbered, as 
he was, with artillery and provision trains, his rear 
guard making a splendid defense against the British at- 
tack, and repeatedly beating back the greatly superior 
forces which joined in the purspit. But at Paardeberg 
drift, on the Modder river, he was brought to bay. 
Hemmed in on both sides by the British infantry, and 
pounded at in front by British guns, he has fought des- 
perately. On Sunday, February 18, he beat off an at- 
tack in an all-day fight. The details of the battle have 
not been received, but the British suffered heavily under 
conditions similar to those which brought Methuen to a 
standstill at the Modder river, south of Magersfontein. 
The British lost sixty officers, and if anything like the 
usual proportion of losses in the ranks holds, the total 
casualties must have been heavier than in any previous 
hattle of the war. A decisive result may be reached 


before these words are printed, but, at last accounts, 
Cronje had refused to surrender, and was still holding 
out against a force at least four times as large as his 
own, and possessing, besides, all the advantages of posi- 
tion. His only hope is that reinforcements from Natal 


may reach him in season to turn the tide. 
* . + 


Young Mr. Macrum, formerly United States consul at 


Pretoria, who left the capital of the Transvaal at a time 
when his services were of particular importance, and 
whose course has not been very clearly explained, has 
caused some stir since his return by charging that his 
official correspondence was intercepted, opened, and 
read by the British censor at Durban. He claims to 
have documentary evidence of the truth of what he says 
in the shape of the despatches themselves, bearing the 
seals attached by the censor after opening the letters. 
He claims, also, to have complained to the state depart- 
ment of the indignity, but no complaints from him can 
be found on the files. This, of course, is not conclusive, 
for if it is true that the censor intercepted letters going 
one way, hie may have done so with those going the 


other. The charges are serious enough to justify the in- 
vestigation which is to made of them; for, if they are 
true, the offense is a grave one, calling for apology, 
which, doubtless, will be forthcoming. 


Ba * * 


The poiitical complications in. Kentucky have passed 
their tragic stage, and have taken on something of the 
nature of opera bouffe, with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic senates trying to transact business in the same 
chamber at the same time, while their respective pre- 
siding officers pound simultaneously with their gavels, 
and the Democratic clerk drowns the prayer of the Re- 
chaplain by the vociferous reading of the 
journul. These proceedings may not be dignified, but 
they are not dangerous. The various contests, small 
and large, have been carried to the courts, and it rains 
injunctions and counter-injunctions at Lexington. All 
the offices are tied up by these complicated pro- 
ceedings, and the business of the state must be at a 
standstill until they can be untangled. Governor Tay- 


ior has the advantage, meanwhile, of being in posses- 
sion; and the Democratic attempt to get rid of him by 
ratifying the action before taken in favor of Goebel and 
Beckham has only added to the legal complications. 


* * aa 
the familiar storm centre in labor matters, 
is the scene of a great strike in the building trades, 
which promises important results. About 30,000 men 
are already out of work, and it is expected that 20,000 
more will speedily be idle. The chief significance of the 
strike, however, is not in the number of men involved, 
large as that is, but in the issues at stake. The strike 
does not turn upon the hours of labor or upon rates of 
wages, but upon the conditions under which the work 
shall be done. Last year the labor unions, after a gen- 
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eral agreement had been made upon hours and wages, 
added conditions as to the amount of work which should 
be done in a day, the use of machinery, the quality of 
material, etc. The result was a considerable check to 
building and heavy loss to contactors. Now the con- 


tractors have formed an organization of their own, just 
as the British employers combined during the great en- 
gineering strike; and a formidable engagement is in 
progress between the two organizations. 


* * + 


Both houses of congress have entered upon the really 
serious work of the session, namely, the determination 
of the relations of the United States to its new posses- 
sicns. In the senate the issue comes up in connection 
with the bill proposing to create the territory of Hawaii, 
and to administer it on substantially the same princi- 
ples which have been observed in the organization of 
earlier territories. In the house it is Puerto Rico which 
is under discussion, and the debate upon the pending 
measure involves highly important constitutional ques- 
tions, and promises to be protracted accordingly. The 
pclicy fecommended by the president in his message, 
and at first favored by the party leaders in the house,-. 
was to extend the customs laws of the United States 
over Puerto Rico, thereby giving it the same privileges 
of trade which are enjoyed by the states and territories 


within the union. But the pending bill provides for a 
tariff amounting to twenty-five per cent. of that imposed 
on fereign products. This raises constitutional, as well 
as economic, questions. 


* * a 


V. hile the senate still has under consideration the 
Hay-Fauncefote convention for the abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the house committee on inter- 
static and foreign commerce has reported a bill for the 
construction of a canal across Nicaragua, the report 
taking the ground that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty prac- 
tically does not exist. The report, which was presented 
by Mr. Hepburn, is written in a flamboyant tone, which 
seoms inconsistent with the serious discussion of so 
grave a question. It would seem to put the executive 
and legislative departments of the government some- 
what at cross purposes if the one drafts a treaty on the 
assumption that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is an ob- 
stacle to the building of the canal which must be got 


out of the way, and the other insists that the treaty is a 
dead letter, to which no attention need be paid. There 
is uo such urgency to this question as should prevent 
dealing with it calmly and with dignity. 
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THE FALLOW FIELD. 

Canst learn no lesson from the fallow field? 

Not to toil only, not to those who strive, 

The bright, celestial visitants arrive! 
Let the tired heart lie fallow, and the brain, 
Eased of its tasks, wait like a child again; 

Hush the quick-beating breast. 
Nature, old nurse-mother, knows a spell 
That pleasures those who trust her passing well. 
Who for a season only courts the sky 
Will reap the fuller harvest by and by. 

Give ear to silence; taste the sweets of rest, 
And prove the virtues of the fallow field! 

—Dora Read Goodale. 


. 








Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful. 
Be still. 
What God hath ordained must be right; 
Then find in it thine own delight. 


Why should’st thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches over all with care most true; 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast--never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
‘ But rest. 
Thou knowest what God’s will must be 
For all His creatures, so for thee 
The best. 


—‘To Myself,” by Paul Fleming (born October 5, 1609). 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Henry Sasin, Jowa: Don’t be found among 
those who enjoy being miserable 

SUPERINTENDENT Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo, N. 
Y.: A child has not used his geography lesson un- 
less he ean spell the terms used. 

PrestpeEnt A. S. Draper, University of {linois : 
| challenge any one to mention a single instance in 
which a county superintendent has willfully neglected 
to perform his duty. 


X0BERT J. BurpeTTe: Vanderbilt writes half a 
dozen lines on a sheet of paper, and it is worth a mil- 
lion dollars; that’s business. Meissonier scratches 
a few lines on it and it is worth a thousand dollars ; 
that’s art. Rudyard Kipling fills it, and it is worth 
tive hundred dollars; that’s literature. An artistic 
penman engrosses a resolution on it, and it is worth 
ten dollars; that’s handicraft. The men who made 
that sheet of paper get a fraction of a cent for it. 

SUPERINTENDENT HowArp Gross, Jndianapolis: 
We cannot expect results unless we give the indi- 
vidual power. The government of educational affairs 
by committee has proved a failure. Give the super- 
intendent individual power and responsibility, and 
hold him responsible for the faithful performance of 
his duty. It is the custom for people to appeal to 
the board of education when they think they are 
abused, completely ignoring the superintendent. 
These people make a play and find favor through the 
influence which they have with some member of the 
board, 


IF I COULD BE A BOY AGAIN. 


BY BISHOP VINCENT. 

“If I were a boy”—well, if I were such a boy as I 
was, of the same sort, with the same beginnings, the 
same blood, the same surroundings, the same 
teachers, the same home (blessed home!), the same 
classmates, the same accidents, atmospheres, and 
aspirations, the same interior opinions, passions, and 
contlicts—should I have come into the same life, by 
the same path, with the same experience and out- 
come? Could F have made the product different? 

If I were a boy with my present knowledge of the 
end, or the state of present progress toward the end, 
with my memory of the past and my man’s view of a 
boy’s life—what would I do? 

lirst, I should have an early conversation with my 
parents. I should bring my later wisdom to bear 
on them. I am older now than my father was when 
I was a boy, and I might give a word of advice even 
to him. 

If I were a boy, I should want a thorough disci- 
pline, early begun, and never relaxed, on the great 
doctrine of will-force as the secret of character. If 
I were a boy, I should want my teacher to put weight 
of responsibility upon me; to make me know and 
feel that God furnishes the material and the condi- 
tions, but that I must do the work of building my 
character; to fill me with the thought that I am not 
a “thing,” a stick, a stone, a lump of clay or putty, 
but a “person,” a “power,” a “cause,” a “creator,” 
and that what I am in the long run, in the final out- 
come, I am to make inyself. 

Classes for letter-picking and word-building, for 
difficult spelling and reading, are “very good. 
Classes in numbers, for inental problems and draw- 
ing geometrical lines, are excellent. But the best 
class to be earliest organized and longest sustained, 
the class that never graduates, is the class in which 
a hoy is trained to say, “i ought; I can; I will.” 

If I were a boy with my man’s wisdom, I should 
eat wholesome food and no other. I should chew it 
well and never “bolt it down.” I should eat at 
regular hours. J should never touch tobacco, chew- 
ing-gum, or patent medicines; never once go to bed 
without cleaning my teeth, never let a year go by 
without a dentist’s inspection and treatment; never 
sit up late at night, unless a great emergency de- 
manded it; never linger one moment in bed when the 
time came for getting up; never fail to rub every part 
of my hody every morning with a wet towel, and 
then with a‘dry one; and never drink more than 
three or four tablespoonfuls of ice-water at one time. 
But_all this takes will power. Yes, but that is all it 
does take. 

I should never speak a word to any one who might 
be worried about it, and only kind words of others, 
even of enemies, in their absence. I should put no 
unclean thoughts, pictures, sights, or stories in my 
memory and imagination. I should want to be able 
to say, “I have never pronounced a word which | 
ought not to speak in the presence of the purest 
woman in the world.” I should treat little folks 
kindly, and not tease them; show respect to ser- 
vants and be kind to the unfortunate. 

I should play and romp, sing and shout, climb 
trees, explore caves, swim rivers, and be able to do in 
reason all the manly things that belong to manly 
sports; love and study nature; travel as widely and 
observe as wisely as I could; study with a will when 
the time came for study; read the best books, try to 
speak accurately and pronounce distinctly; go to 
college and go through college, even if I expected to 
be a clerk, a farmer, or a mechanic; try to be a prac- 
tical, every-day Christian; help every good cause; 
“use the world, and not abuse it”; treat older men 
and women as fathers and mothers, the young as 
brethren and sisters in all purity.—Success. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SYSTEM IN AMERICA—(V.) 


BY CHARLES F. PIDGIN AND FRANK H. DROWN 
Of the Massachusetts Bureau «f Statistics of Labor. 


HAWAIT. 


in this conection it may be interesting to say a 
few words concerning the educational facilities of 
one of the latest acquisitions to United States terri- 
tory, the Hawaiian islands. According to the latest 
census, 1896, the population was 109,020, the school 
population being 14,286, of which ninety-six per 
cent. attend school. ‘The school attendance was, in 
1896, 12,616, as against 12,432 in 1854. There were 
426 teachers, of whom 177, or forty-two per cent., 
were Americans. ‘The number of pupils in private 
schools was 3,464; the number of teachers, 169; and 
the number of schools, 62. There were three gov- 
ernment schools, containing fifty-nine pupils, who 
were tanght native Hawaiian, but after this date 
(1896) all instruction at government expense was to 
he in English. Increased school accommodation is 
absolutely necessary. The course of study resem- 
bles very much the courses in the several states of 
our Union. Sewing is taught the girls according to 
a carefully prepared plan of work. Nine establish- 
ments have been equipped for the manual training 
of boys; drawing is taught, and more than half of 
the pupils are instructed in music. A kindergarten 
was established in Honolulu in March, 1894, and 
the system is well grounded. The expenditures of 
the school board for the twenty-one months ending 
December 31, 1895, was $270,856. Sectarian in- 
struction is prohibited in the government schools, 





-and in all parts the system of schools exhibits the 


civilizing and educating influence of American prin- 
ciple and methods. 

In 1884 forty-five per cent. of the population 
over six years of age were illiterate, but in 1896 this 
percentage fell to thirty-six. Between 1890 and 
1896 there was an increase of 1,632 owners of real 
estate, of which the Hawaiians and part Hawajians 
constituted sixty-four per cent., indicating that the 
conditions in these recent years were favorable to 
the Hawaiians. This is also apparent from the fur- 
ther fact that there are 5,966 homes owned by those 
who inhabit them, and that the Hawaiians and part 
Hawaiians constitute sixty per cent. 

ALASKA. 

On October 18; 1867, Alaska was transferred to 
the United States. At the time of the enactment 
of the law by which the district of Alaska was or- 
ganized, in 1884, a section conferred the power to 
establish schools and employ teachers upon the 
\'nited States commissioner of education. 

The Russian fur company, which had control of 
Alaska before its cession to the United States, was 
compelled to maintain schools at its own expense; 
hut under the peculiar terms of its contract with 
tussia, the schools were managed with the sole ob- 
ject of training servants and employees for the com- 
pany, and of educating the children of the Russians 
and half-breeds already in the service. Under the 
system adopted by the commissioner of education of 
subsidizing mission schools from the funds appro- 
priated by congress many educational institutions 
have been established in connection with missions 
much earlier than would have been possible without 
such assistance. The requires such 
schools to abstain from sectarian teaching during 
school hours, and wherever this is done considerable 


government 


success has attended the teacher. 

In the southeastern section, where 
larger contingent of white population, it has been 
possible to establish government schools and organ- 
ize local school committees to supervise them; but in 
the northern and western sections the white popula- 
tion is insufficient in numbers for this purpose, and, 
as has been said, advantage was taken of the mission 
stations. These schools bring with them certain 
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advantages in the matter of instrueting the natives 
in the English language and in the arts of civilized 
life. In 1885 Dr. Sheldon Jackson was selected by 
the commissioner of education as general agent for 
education in Alaska. From the first, at all the mis- 
sion stations there was instruction in cooking, 
housekeeping, and making of clothes; then followed 
more careful education in the trades of carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, and shoemaking. In 1891 the 
care and propagation of reindeer was established as 
a scheme of education, the object being to train the 
natives as herders and teamsters, and in thriftiness, 
so that they would preserve and accumulate the 
reindeer intrusted to them. . 

From the beginning school books and apparatus 
have been furnished for the schools in southeastern 
Alaska. Reindeer are the school books and appa- 
ratus necessary for the education of the natives of 
the northern and western sections. Herds of deer 
are loaned to the mission stations and are consid- 
ered as donations, for they are given in the form of 
an apparatus for the instruction of these people in 
the industrial arts (the making of harness, etc.), and 
in the practice of thrift. 

In 1885-1886 the amount paid in salaries to 
teachers and officials amounted to $6,068, and 
in 1896-1897 it had increased to $24,874, a rise of 
over 300 per cent. The cost per capita of enroll- 
ment was $23.06 in 1885-1886, and $25 in 1896-1897. 
The enrollment was 487 in 1885-1886, and 1,197 in 
1896-1897, an increase of 146 per cent. 


JAMAICA-WARD. 


North Latitude 15, Port Antonio, Jamaica. 


“Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian sea by the Isle of Balm?” 

Dear Thera,—My thoughts this day in August con- 
stantly turn to you and to the days when you and I once 
planned for our classes a special geography lesson that 
had this royal tree for its subject. How we pictured,— 
do you remember?—by words and crayon, and with 
measurements actual or imaginary, the majestic propor- 
tions of its leaf and trunk; and how we completed this 
realistic presentation of a princely palm, amid the ohs 
and ahs of interest, by passing from hand to hand the 
treasured cocoanut husk from our cabinet of curiosities. 

And why such reminiscence at the present moment? 
For the very good reason that I myself am in the palm 
country, and have been gazing in the waning afternoon 
light across a pink-tinted tropical bay, on whose borders 
true cocoa-palms—no make-believes—are swaying and 
making their gracious bows to the shimmering waters 
below. 

The chain of events by which Constance and I happen 
to be here so near the equator when, by good rights, we 
should be safely pasturing on the uplands of a New 
Hampshire farm, would make a tale by itself. Enough 
that we two agree in loving best the joys of life that come 
upon us out of a clear sky, and that this windfall of a 
cruise on a fruit steamer, bound Jamaica-ward for the 
purpose of providing the great American public with 
bananas, struck us as a happy diversion in our lovely, 
sleepy, summer holiday. However we looked at the pro- 
posed plan, from the point of view of mere charm or of 
plain novelty, it certainly appealed to us. So, hastily 
gathering together what might be called an emergency 
wardrobe, consisting of an assortment of the thinnest 
apparel we owned, together with a few thick things and 
some steamer wraps owned by our friend, we made, as it 
turned out, a very judicious combination. 

The most precious thing in our pockets was a letter ad- 
dressed to an unknown dignitary at Port Antonio, an- 
nouncing that we were two schoolmistresses, sane, and 
quite harmless, who, for the time being, might be consid- 
ered as wards of the Boston Fruit Company. Mark those 
magic words! We have lived to know their worth. 

Thus fitted out, on August 16 we stowed our belongings 
in two white, snug, deck staterooms, and then we ran on 
deck to find ourselves moving steadily, certainly away 
from the benignant influence of the great gilt dome. 
Soon outside the harbor limits, we saluted stiff breezes 
and bobbing white-caps. ; 

We had leisure now to survey the whole situation. 
Here, to put it plainly, were two unpretending bread- 
winners launched for a summer yachting trip on a craft, 
to all intents and purposes, their own. The exclusive 
fun and freedom of a staunch, handsome steamship, 
splendidly manned, comfortably equipped, and blessed 
with long, unencumbered decks, was theirs. Here was 
willing service in answer to every lazy whim, a whole- 
some and varied table, and as much consideration and 
deference, I am sure, as is laid at the feet of any nabob. 








And these exclusive privileges were ours, please realize, 
at a time of year when the decks of the Atlantic liners 
are as crowded as ferry boats, and one moves only to 
apologize. 

The one other lonely passenger was, as Constance said, 
“merely a man.” A companionable and altogether use- 
ful man we discovered him to be before we put into port; 
not only learned in the “ologies,” but a guide-book to 
Jamaica disguised as a man. 

Constance keeps a diary in a neat book. It is her first 
voyage, and she does not know at what moment she may 
wish to call herself to account. This conscience of hers 
is a decided convenience to me, for our log is thus based 
on severe facts, and not on misty memories. Briefly 
given, it runs something like this: — 

First: two days of smart, bracing weather and a sober, 
steady sea. No adventures. Next: a day,—and oh, a 
night,—in which we came across the remnants of a lively 
hurricane lying about in the Gulf stream. - Note: 
Neither she nor I have any use for the Guif stream. 
Then (happiness restored) two enchanting days full of 
delicious monotony and dreams of beauty, broken every 
now and then by bits of new and happy experience. 

Weren’t we bored? Why, for one thing, it took con- 
stant vigilance to keep up with the marvelous changes 
of seaand sky .Could any man-made stuff match the in- 
tensity of the blue of these vast seaweed-trimmed waters? 
Then, for a change, we would lie back in our chairs and 
watch the mammoth snowball of clouds roll up bigger 
and bigger as the day wore on, until, unannounced, un- 
foreshadowed even, these innocent white masses, in a 
moment of petulance, burst out in a shower which, al- 
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though so real and so wet, lasted perhaps just three min- 
utes Then, sunny and clear again, having recovered 
from its “tantrums,” the sky would begin its cloudball 
making all over again. 

If you demanded livelier amusement, the flying fish 
would just suit you. Constance was fascinated by them, 
and wanted some for pets. They shoot straight forward, 
just grazing the surface of the water, like skipping stones 
sent by some practiced hand. But when you have made 
up your mind that you know the science of their jump, 
they all at once change their course completely, and go 
whirring along with the flight of a locust. Life for them 
must mean perpetual escape from hungry mouths below. 

An admirable rule for a voyage, so we think, is to lay 
in a good store of books, and then to have none of them. 
Our steamer trunks started out handsomely lined with 
reading adapted to every mood, but we showed prefer- 
ence for our favorites by letting them lie comfortably in 
our laps rather than by reading them. Stevenson him- 
self. the best comrade I know, would have smiled indul- 
gently, I hope, at the delicate attention given through 
those long, enchanting days to his Vailimir letters; the 
usual treatment being varied, in this case, by an occa- 
sional random turning of the pages. With what a rare 
touch they suggest what one would fain have the eyes 
and wit to discover one’s self. For we were entering 
Stevenson’s own tropical world. What do a hundred or 
more degrees of longitude matter so long as the latitude 
is right? . 

But evening was best and bedtime a bore. Not even 
our one serious occupation, that of dining, could keep us 
below while the sun was going down. As we neared the 
tropics, each sunset deliberately outshone that of the day 
before, and threw a radiance that filled every distant 
corner of the great sky with color overflowing. Night 
would then come on with speed and chill; before one 


could realize it the stars gleamed and glowed, and shot 
their light @own through the soft blue depths of a velvet 
sky. We tucked our rugs in closer, and swung to and fro 
in the starlight. 

After a day or two, as you may guess, the deck of the 
Admiral Dewey had become a second home to us, The 
officers, with brave seamanship and constant thought for 
our welfare, might well be counted among our friends. 
Some of the ship’s lesser lights, too, would, between 
times, cast their lot with willing listemers, and sketch 
dramatically some peril of the sea, or the grewsome 
history of a rare bit of Japanese tattooing. So it was 
small wonder that, after the first excited glimpse of San 
Salvador, the cry of land was not calculated to stir us 


much. On the contrary, we had chosen to go on like this — 


forever; especially since Cuba, newly-adopted sister, had 
turned upon us an ugly, barren shoulder of western coast. 

Well along in the afternoon of the fifth day the ship’s 
affairs seemed to take on an added air of importance. 
With the glass Jamaica ought to be dimly visible, they 
said. Straight ahead, before long, a mass of light blue 
haze extended about thirty degrees above the south 
horizon. We were running towards this vague mist. 
“Clouds enough,” I said, ‘“‘but no land.” ‘Ah, but your 
clouds are mountains!” said the mate. The outline of a 
crest of mountains now began sketching itself plainer 
and plainer against the afternoon sky. A fairy island 
rose mysteriously from the sea, cast off its veil of cloud- 
shreds, and revealed itself blue and enchanting. Higher 
than Mt. Washington, its rugged steeps were crumpled, 
and furrowed, and water-worn, as through much tribula- 
tion. Farther down the slopes were clothed with the 
deep, flashing green of banana groves, while lower still 
the cocoa-palm, gracious guardian of the coast, fringed 
the bay. The ship flew along. We were approaching 
land now all too speedily. Blossoming trees and varie- 
gated foliage lighted up the countryside with great 
splashes of color. Low, Spanish-looking buildings, with 
here and there an alluring old tower, nestled in the 
plenteous green. Along the shore a village of dry, brown 
huts stretched east and west. As we swung up to the 
mooring a throng of dark faces, a babel of tongues, and 
the bustle of unaccustomed business bade us welcome. 

A sad case of “off with the old love and on with the 
new,” you will say, when I tell you that, from this 
moment, it was not a question of whether or not we 
should land, but how many days we could manage to 
spend in this engaging spot. The steamer would pick 
us up on her next trip. 

A carriage was at our service, the coachman cracked 
his whip, and we, leaning back, transformed ourselves, 
without the least effort, into indolent and aristocratic 
ladies who, according to pictures in the geographies, in- 
habit warm countries. 

We have been here now just twenty-four hours. The 
outlock from’ the Titchfield piazzas alone would be re- 
ward enough for a five days’ journey. Through the 
branches of a wonderful tree (a blossoming geranium 
plant, as it were, magnified a few thousand times) come 
glimpses of an ineffably lovely blue bay. New sighis, 
new sounds, new odors, new tastes. Why, we sampled 
eleven strange fruits the first evening. Think of pro- 
nouncing judgment on them all, besides trying to pro- 
nounce and remember their names. 

To-morrow we go for an early swim, and we are prom- 
ised saddle ponies for an ante-breakfast canter. Glad we 
came? There is but one answer. Ethelred. 








WASHINGTON AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


At the time of his death he was.supposed to be 
the largest landholder in the country, being pos- 
sessed of 51,395 acres, exclusive of the Mount 
Vernon estate, his town properties, and the real 
estate of his wife. The value of his property at his 
death, again excluding the Mount Vernon estate 
and the property -of his wife, was estimated at 


$530,000. The estate at Mount Vernon includes 
8,000 acres. In Ford’s “Washington” an account is 
given of the stock on the Mount Vernon property. 

It appears that in 1793 Washington had fifty-four 
draught horse on the estate, 317 head of cattle, 634 
sheep, and “many” hogs. The live stock was valued 
at his death at $35,000. In addition to the draught 


horses already mentioned, he had in 1799 “two 
covering jacks and three young ones, ten she asses, 
forty-two working mules, -and fifty-one younger 
ones.” Mount Vernon was a community in itself, 
including some 300 persons. Washington had his 
own blacksmith shop, his own brickmaker and 
masons, his carpenters, shoemaker, and weaver. 
We can readily understand how it was that while he 
was president he was continually thinking of Mount 
Vernon.—Self Culture. 
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ARITHMETICAL SYMPOSIUM.—dI.) 


PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE, COMPREHENSIVE. . 








By A. E. Winsurp. 


There is probably no one who would venture to 
say that the importance of a knowledge of arith- 
metic justifies the time given to it in all elementary 
schools. Practically one-fourth of the teacher’s 
time and energy and more than that proportion of 
the child’s time and wear and tear are expended in 
this subject. Who will claim that one-fourth of the 
education needed for business, culture, influence, and 
enjoyment through life can be had directly or in- 
directly from the study of arithmetic? 

Who will say that, as a whole, the children have 
more ability in the accurate and rapid use of num- 
bers than is desirable? Indeed, there appears to be 
a general impression that there is lamentable weak- 
ness somewhere in the work in arithmetic, and the 
tendency just now is toward giving more, rather than 
less, time and energy to this branch. May not this 
account in part for the rare activity of genius in the 
development of philosophies and psychologies of 
number, of schemes and devices for shortening the 
track to desirable results? What else means the 
sudden appearance—I do not say tragic or comic— 
of Dewey and McClellan, Prince and Nichols, Hall 
and Welch, Speer and Bailey, and various other men 
with a message for the people? 

Never was there such an expansive array of im- 
perial forces for the civilization of the educational 
heathen unless there was in it, behind it, beneath it, 
or above it manifest destiny. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, it all points 
to the fact that the indefinable sentiment which we 
stvle destiny decrees that the essentials must be 
better taught, and that no time or energy shall be 
wasted on non-essentials. But what are essentials 
and non-essentials in arithmetic? This is the vital 
question. Upon this there has been no agreement 
up to the present time. There never will be along 
present lines. 

In this everything depends upon the point of 
view. From the mathematician’s standpoint there 
are no non-essentials, with the possible exception of 
denominate numbers, taxes, and a few kindred ap- 
plications. They cling tenaciously to all funda- 
mental processes, to factoring, greatest common 
divisor, least common multiple, all phases of common 
and decimal fractions, percentage in every form, 
“analysis,” ratio and proportion, square and cube 
root, and mensuration. All are indispensable, and 
some way must be found to teach them better than 
they are now taught and in much less time. They 
are boldest in the assertion that too much time is 
given to the subject and the most emphatic in pro- 
claiming that the results are unsatisfactory. Every 
school board is sure to have a mathematician upon it, 
and one such mind is more than equal to several non- 
mathematical minds. Square and cube root and the 
least common multiple are now generally sacrificed 
to the clamor for “less arithmetic,” but even these 
have not been offered up without demonstrative 
lamentation. 

There is also the standpoint of the child, and 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard and the late 
General Francis A. Walker of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology have spoken eloquently in be- 
half of the child, but the children were the first to 
resent such championship. The truth is that to 
many children arithmetic is the one great luxury of 
the school. 

There is no way of deciding the matter except by 
dividing the question and considering what are non- 
essentials for pupils of limited arithmetical capacity 
and maturity. As far as the others are concerned, 
the mathematician may be right.in claiming the 
whole of arithmetic. 

For this class of pupils all the whys, wherefores, 
and therefores of the explanations are unnecessary: 
all unwieldy numbers and catchy, tricky combina- 
tions are out of place; all intricate problems, and to 


such minds most problems are intricate, are a snare; 
all complications in fractions are to be shunned; 
most of denominate numbers and decimals are un- 
wieldy; least common multiple and factoring are use- 
less; all the applications of percentage, except inter- 
est, and all parts of the arithmetic in the regions be- 
yond interest are to be eliminated in the case of chil- 
dren of limited capacity and immature. 

What is left? Mueh and enough. The children 
must know numbers, must live with them until they 
appreciate all primal relations instinctively. They 
should read and write numbers with facility; add 
and subtract with absolute accuracy and reasonable 
rapidity; multiply when the multiplier is less than 
1,000; divide when the divisor is less than 100; add, 
subtract, muitiply, and divide simple fractions,— 
avoiding everything knotty; become familiar with 
United States money, liquid, and dry, linear, square, 
and cubie measure; and compute interest. 

All this is possible with the slowest pupils. How 
it ean be attained is not treated in this connection. 
No more do we in this chapter consider what other 
children should learn of numbers. 

Does not the child, slow and incapacitated for the 
higher mathematical activities of the mind, deserve 
promotion if he-has done thoroughly all that is here 
claimed as essential ? 

ssid ai 
SUPERINTENDENT B. B. Russe tt, 
Brockton, Mass. 

In considering the amount of time spent in arithmetic. 
we must bear in mind that more is expected and required 
in the direction of accuracy in this study than in most 
subjects pursued in the elementary schools. It is of very 
little consequence whether a child reciting in United 
States history says there were 100 or 101 who eame over 
in the Mayflower, and the value of absolute accuracy of 
such answers depends upon the object of the study. I 
notice one geography says, “Boston, situated at the head 
of Massachusetts bay, is the largest city in New Eng- 
land’; and yet, if a child should say, “Boston is the larg- 
est city in New England, and is on Massachusetts bay,” 
even if he did not say it was at the head, we should say 
it was correct. But when we ask him how many six 
times four are, he must say twenty-four, and nothing 
else. To say twenty-three and ninety-nine hundredths 
would be a gross error. So all the way through arith- 
metic, almost everywhere, absolute accuracy jis expected. 
In interest a mistake of one figure may make a difference 
of one mill, or one thousand dollars, though the error is 
only one, yet the significance of it in one case is of great 
value. Any teacher can distinguish accuracy from inac- 
curacy in arithmetic, but few can do it in the study of 
geography, and the opinions of authors vary in the study 
of English grammar. So it appears that figures admit of 
absolute accuracy, and many other subjects do not. Even 
in spelling, another bugbear, one finds a few words 
spelled two ways. If we insisted on the same degree of 
accuracy in the other studies that we do for arithmetic, 
the time demanded for each would be nearly or quite as 
much as for this study. But our thought should be 
turned to see what may be eliminated from our long 
array of subjects and from the extended selection of 
problems. 

There are two grave questions to be considered: Shall 
there be an elementary arithmetic for the grammar 
grades and an advanced one for the high school? Shall 
this study be pursued as a disciplinary or as a utilitarian 
one? There is great discipline in, and pleasure to be de- 
rived from, the study of the intricacies and labyrinths of, 
complicated problems. I delight in revelling in the 
knotty cases of the various branches of mathematics, but 
I have arrived at a time when I feel there is something 
else for those who do not realize these pleasures, and that 
there are cther studies that possess equal merits with 
mathematics, and they should not be neglected. 

As at least sixty per cent. of our children do not reach 
the high school, an elementary course in this study, con- 
taining only such problems as pupils of this class will be 
likely to meet in their ordinary employments, should be 
pursued in the lower grades and an advanced one for the 
high school. This elementary book will contain prob- 
lems which will be sufficiently disciplinary to keep the 
balance of the children’s minds. There is no merit in 
problems in the four rules with numbers having eight to 

























ten figures, or in fractions which have large numbers for 
numerator and denominator, as this class of problems 
rarely is met with in common life. It is a great pity we 
have not adopted the metric system of weights and 
measures, for that system would dispense with nearly all 
of the work in fractions and compound numbers; the lat- 
ter can certainly be very much abridged at the present 
time. If the several cases of percentage are thoroughly 
taught, all problems coming under that subject may be 
easily understood; longitude and time have very little 
significance to the ordinary person since the adoption of 
standard time. : 

As a boy at school, I was expected to know, and as a 
young teacher I required the pupils to learn, in addition 
to the usual subjects, bankruptcy, general average, 
equation of payments, average of accounts, accounts of 
storage, insurance, custem house business, coins and cur- 
rencies, exchange, both foreign and domestic, alligation, 
medial end alternate, involution, evolution, arithmetical 
and geometrical progression, annuities, permutation and 
combinations, position, different scales of notation, duo- 
decimals, and mensuration. Many of these are now 
omitted,from the books, but there are some persons who 
think the former days were better than these, though they 
cannot for their lives tell why. 

Many of the children of the grammar schools are too 
young to pursue this study with that degree of thorough- 
ness that has in the past been tried, and the time may 
more profitably be spent on other subjects. 

I should say, to speak in a general way, we should have 
problems with small numbers, many miscellaneous prob- 
lems in their right places, some, but not all, having their 
answers printed in the book; very much of compound 
numbers and equation of payments and exchange should 
be omitted; problems now included under proportion 
should be very much simplified, and most, if not all, of 
them performed by analysis. 

Se ee 
PrincipaAL Martin 8. Fawnnino, 
Providence, R. I. 

I do not feel that [ have had the experience necessary 
to make many suggestions. I can simply say from ob- 
servation, however, that pupils entering the grammar 
schools from the primary schools cannot handle the mul- 
tiplication or division of numbers easily. If pupils were 
familiar with the multiplication and division of all num- 
bers from 2x2, etc., to 12x12, they could much more easily 
do their work than at present, and, when they came to 
fractions, could learn how to add, etc., fractions, without 
having to learn anything about a common denominator. 

— , 

Unfortunately, my experience does not cover the work 
of a teacher in the primary or grammar school; as to the 
amount of time, therefore, needed by the average child to 
gain a knowledge of what I regard as the essentials in 
arithmetic I cannot speak. I will speak, however, of 
what I think should be the arithmetical outfit of a child 
as a preparation, first, for more advanced mathematical 
work, and second, for the lifework of the average Ameri- 
can citizen. 

I can, perhaps, best give my idea of what a child should 
know in arithmetic as a preparation for future mathe- 
matical work by an illustration. For a number of years 
I acted as beetle for the wedges that were trying to enter 
Harvard College, and also for those which had been 
driven in a little way, but were in danger of slipping out 
again because of their inability to pass their mathe- 
matical examinations. Often a boy would ask me how 
many hours of instruction he would need in order to get 
off his condition in algebra or geometry. I would in- 
variably reply by asking him this question, “Sixteen is 
four-fifths of how many times two?” If he could answer 
it, I would tell him that if he would come to me two 
hours a week for a month, and would do the work I would 


! prescribe for him, he would then, in all probability, be: 


able to pass his examination. 

What does this question call for? Great skill in 
manipulating numbers? No. A knowledge of techni- 
calities or rules? No. It calls for only a moderate skill 
in the use of numbers plus a power to carry on consecu- 
tively a few simple steps in reasoning. It is of import- 
nce that a child should learn that the answer to.a prob- 
em comes from the application of common sense to the 
statements it contains, rather than from a view of the 
landscape or from the repetition of arbitrary rules. A 
boy who cannot answer this question may be led to take 
la step at a time, until he is surprised to find that he has 
gotten the answer. If sixteen is four-fifths, he can be 
led to get one-fifth, or four, and then five-fifths, or 
wenty, and then he will tell you that twenty is ten times 
bwo. 

A child must be led up to simple steps in reasoning like 
hese through a large number of concrete questions. I 
nee asked a nine-year-old boy who had lived all his life 
n a small island how many two times two were. 
‘Dunno,” was his reply. I then said, “If one apple costs 
wo cents, what will two apples cost?” “Dunno,” again. 
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Next I said, “If one fish-hook costs two cents, what will 
two fish-hooks cost?’’ and, quick as a flash, came the an- 
swer, “Four cents.” What that boy needed was not skill 
in the use of numbers, but an enlarged experience with 
things. 

In teaching a child to reason and to generalize, I would 
ask him questions relating to parts of things, as well as 
to wholes, and would then give him the word “fractions” 
as the symbol for an idea he had become familiar with, 
and I would ask him to compare simple fractions, or, in 
other words, to reduce them to a common denominator. 
I would next ask him questions which imply paying 
money for the use of money,—that is, questions in inter- 
est,—and would bring in percentage and decimals as ap- 
plications of what had gone before. I would treat written 
arithmetic as recorded mental arithmetic for use when 
large numbers come in, and not as a new subject. Since 
nine-tenths or more of the arithmetical work of the aver- 
age school graduate is mental, I would make at least nine- 
tenths of the arithmetical work of the school of the same 
kind. 

As a preparation, then, for the study of more advanced 
mathematical subjects, I should say that the essentials in 
arithmetic are the applications of common sense gained 
through experience to the fundamental operations of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Finding 
the highest common factor, or least common multiple, ex- 
cept by inspection, square root, cube root, and, in fact, 
everything requiring the use of a rule, I regard as noa- 
essentials. 

As a preparation for business I should define the essen- 
tials in arithmetic in exactly the same way. Let me il- 
lustrate again: — 

I once asked a bright boy in business—he had recently 
graduated from a grammar school at the head of his 
class—what he would charge for a $1.25 book on which 
the discount was fifteen per cent. He said he had done 
problems like this in school, and, after mumbling some- 
thing about base, and rate, and time, begged to be allowed 
to study the question up at home in his text-book. I asked 
him what per cent. meant, and he said, “Hundredths’’; 
what ten per cent. meant, and he said, “Ten hundredths, 
or one-tenth”; what one-tenth of $1.125 was, and he said, 
“Oh, fifteen per cent. of $1.25 is one-tenth of it, or twelve 
and one-half cents, and half as much more, or eighteen 
and three-quarters cents in all, and I would charge for 
the book $1.06%4.” 

I claim that this sort of reasoning should have been 
taught him in school, and that the non-essential stuff 
about base, and rate, and time should have been omitted. 
Even where numbers are so large that results cannot be 
obtained mentally, a mental test shouid be applied to see 
whether the results are reasonable. A business man de- 
tects more errors on the part of his clerks in this way 
than in any other. 

Teachers tell me that written arithmetic must be 
brought into the lower grades, because it supplies “busy 
work,” but business men and teachers of mathematics 
want almost exclusively the results to be acquired from 
the study of mental arithmetic. 

I have been greatly surprised at President Eliot’s dis- 
paraging remarks about the study of arithmetic. Arith- 
metic seems to me to be the foundation of all knowledge, 
and I think he would agree with me if he were to define 
the subject as Ido. Many a man has supported a family 
and accumulated property without being able to read or 
write, but what could any one do for himself without the 
ability to perform simple arithmetical operations? 

I trust that in the very proper effort to throw out of 
our schools the non-essentials in arithmetic the essen- 
tials may be allowed to remain, and that mental arith- 
metic, or sound logic, that is, common sense, as applied 
to numbers, may receive more attention in our schools 
in the future than it does now. 

. A Disciple of Warren Colburn. 


———0—— 


I find that we all have arithmetic to learn over when 
we get into business. The makers of arithmetics have 
not kept in step with the advance of business. We need 
a text-book that will fit the pupil for business when he 
goes out from school. As a very large per cent. of our 
children never go beyond the common school course, I be- 
lieve that little time, if any, should be spent in square 
and cube root and other advanced portions of arithmetic. 
I spent much time on arithmetic that has never counted 
me anything. Before | was sixteen I had done all the 
probiems in R.’s Progressive Higher Arithmetic, R.’s 
Higher Arithmetic, and D.’s University Arithmetic. I 
went into a county treasurer’s office to work, and had to 
learn to add. I have taught bookkeeping for years; have 
even written a treatise on it; but in office work I was in- 


compete..*. , 
We need something more practical, and more thorough 
work in elementary. arithmetic. Pages of additions 


should be in Our books, and the pupil should read results 
as does a class in reading,—-the beginner starting on all 
possible combinations of two and “reading results” until 


he knows them as quickly as he does any word of two 
letters. The eye must be used instead of the ear. The 
teacher has been wasting time by asking a question of 
ten words’to get an answer in one word from pupil. 
The pupil getting the question on arithmetic work 
through sense of hearing has not been benefited as if 
gotten through sense of sight. I used cards for rapid 
sight reading of results with good effect. By this means 
every pupil in the class works, while the teacher does no 
talking. I believe that most children, by use of a proper 
chart, can learn addition—“reading results” before they 
are ten years old. 

I put an old teacher to work on the cash collection book 
in our office, where we had four item accounts, with a 
total item to foot up and agree totals with general totals. 
He worked one day on three pages, and was unable to 
make totals agree with grand total on any one page. I 
did this work in forty-five minutes. We have a man in 
the county who can do as much of this work in one day 
as the ordinary teacher can do in a month. 

Ninety per cent. of the work that a business man does 
is in adding, hence the necessity of being able to read 
results. Just what plan to follow is a conundrum, but I 
find on inquiry that our best adders combine in 10’s, 15's, 
20's, 2h’s, etc. In the combination (a) the eye takes in 
all four figures, as two 15’s—(7 and 8) (9 and 6)—and it is 
no more effort for me to call the group 30 than to call 
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213-5. Again, take group (b), the eye catches 40 as 


quickly as one does that any word of five letters spells a 


certain word. I believe the grouping is the proper 

method. A County Treasurer. 
—_0-———- 

Georce W. Lipsey. 


New England Manager, Werner Schoo! Book Company. 

Following the thought of the editor, I have attempted 
to give below what seem to me to be the essentials of 
arithmetic “for pupils of limited arithmetical capacity 
and maturity.” They are no less the fundamental es- 
sentials for those of unlimited capacity and opportunity. 

We are told that the how is not to be treated in this 
connection. But I find it well-nigh impossible in my 
thought wholly to separate essentials of matter from es- 
sentials of method. 

The beginning must be made with so-called concrete 
or simple denominate numbers. It can be made in no 
other way. These the pupils must learn (1) to put to- 
gether,—add; (2) to take apart,—subtract; (3) to re- 
peat,—multiply; (4) to find how many times one of these 
numbers is contained in another like number,—divide; 
(5) to find a certain part of a number, as one-half of it 
or one-third of it,--divide. This work should be done 
with very small numbers—numbers that suggest quan- 
tities and relations that are easily apprehended. The 
memorizing of primary number facts should be insisted 
upon, and absolute accuracy of result demanded. Later, 
numbers somewhat greater -may be employed, but no 
failure to see quantity and quantity relation in figures 
should be tolerated for the sake of mere facility in figure 
manipulation. 

(6) To carry into practice the foregoing, the pupil 
must early learn to change (reduce) one denominate 
number to another; as 6 feet, to inches or yards; 8 
quarts, to pints or gallons, ete. , 

(7) He must be taught to compare denominate num- 
bers. 

(a) He must find what part one number is of 
inches, of 6 inches; 3 inches, of a 
a 1-inch 


another; as, 2 
foot; a l-inch square, of a 2-inch square; 
cube, of a 2-inch cube. 

(b) By division he has learned to find 1 half, 1 third, 
1 fourth, etc., of a number. He must also learn to 
find 2 thirds, 3 fourths, 2 fifths, etc., of a number. 

(c) He must learn to find the number of which a 
given number is a certain part; as, 4 inches are 2 
thirds of how many inches? 9 inches are 1 fourth 
of how many feet? 

(8) While he is mastering the foregoing, he will gradu- 
ally learn that number, not explicitly “concrete,” may 
stand in his consciousness for quantity, but that it some- 
times stands for relation. When he is required to find 3 
times some number, the ‘3’’ expresses relation. In the 
problem, 6 is 1-3 of what number? the “6” suggests quan- 
tity and the “1-3” expresses relation. Sometime he may 
learn (possibly after he has been ateacher fora few 
years and has heard of the “Ratio Method’) that all pure 
number expresses relation—is essentially ratio. He may 
learn, too, that, while number is ratio, it suggests quan- 
tity oftener than it suggests that which it is. 

(9) He must learn to apply all the foregoing to frac- 
tions, common and decimal. These fractions must at 
first, for the most part, be denominate or “concrete,” at 





least in thought, and must be such as can be represented 
by very small numbers. All the usual operations in- 
volving common fractions should be taught with frac- 
tions whose denominators do not exceed 20. All the 
usual operations involving decimals should be taught 
with fractions whose denominators are either 10 or 100. 


(10) While dealing with simple numbers, common 
fractions, and decimals, the pupil should gradually be- 
come familiar with all the units of measurement in com- 
mon use and with the more common geometrical forms. 

(11) If he has been taught to compare as suggested in 
section (7), to learn percentage will be an easy task when 
he understands that per cent. means hundredth or hun- 
dredths. 

The foregoing are the essentials. If the memorizing 
of primary number facts is carried forward from the first 
on definite lines, and the child is constantly led to see 
quantity and quantity relation in the figures he employs, 
if great emphasis is put upon. the importance of absolute 
accuracy in all the figure processes, all of the above may 
be mastered in three years, or by the time the child 
reaches the sixth grade. 

From this time on the principles that have been mas- 
tered may be applied to the solution of problems involy- 
ing the use of numbers that are somewhat greater than 
those heretofore employed. But even then he must not 
be required or allowed to rush into meaningless figure 
manipulation. He must never be permitted to forget 
that the figure processes are simply a convenience ip dis- 
cerning quantity relation. 

If the pupil thus taught leaves school at the end of the 
fifth year, he carries with him the essentials of business 
arithmetic. If he moves on toward the high school and 
the college, he moves along the lines already established. 
As he advances, he learns to deal with abstract quantity 
and with pure number; to see number as ratio, and to 
manipulate symbols for a purpose. 

a , Sennen 
(Continued on page 137.] 


FOR THE STUDY OF “SILAS MAPNER”’— 
(1) 


ADAMS AND AUSTINE IT. 


“In old days there were angels who came and took men 
by the hand and led them away from the city of destruc- 
tion. We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening destruction; a hand is 
put into theirs, which leads them forth gently towards 
a calm and bright land, so that they look no more back- 
ward; and the hand may be a little child’s.” 

1. Between what two novels did George Eliot 
write “Silas Marner”? 

2. What suggested the story to her? Why did she 
give it to the world in prose rather than in poetry? 
3. Was Mr. Lewes’ faith in its worth realized? 

4. Where was the theatre of the scenes? What 
was the time of the incidents? 

5. What period of time is covered by the action of 
the story? 

6. Of the dramatis personae, who— 

(a) “Is sure to have a word to say as’!] help us 
to set things on their right end”? 

(b) “Would do what was right if she wore a 
gown dyed with cheese-coloring” ? 

(c) Was “a man whose judgment was not 
formed lightly”? 

(d) Was “the negative spirit in the company”? 

(e) Had “no opinion o’ the men”? 


BY MARIA R. CAMP, 


(f) Thought that he would always “hold 
trumps”? 

(g) Was “a man who had deserved his good 
luck”? 


(h) Was “a bad un to live with folks when they 
don’t like the truth”? 

(i) Found out that “it is too late to mend some 
things, say what they will”? 

(j) Was “a man of a neutral disposition, accus- 
tomed to stand aloof from human dif- 
ferences” ? 

?. What is the controlling idea in “Silas Marner”? 

8. By what event and by what passages of chap- 
ters I. and II. is this idea foreshadowed? 

9. What two lines in Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the 
Children” give the keynote to this story ? 

10. Show how each chapter in the book is a factor, 
more or less necessary, in the development of the 
ruling idea. 
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11. Comment upon the first query. 
12. What manners and customs and what 
fashions are shown? ~*~ 
13. Why should Solomon’s playing “Sir Roger de 
Coverley” break up the dinner party? 
14. What passages reveal the author’s knowledge 
of farming? 
15. Why should not the people of Raveloe asso- 
ciate the disappearance of Dunstan Cass with the 
' robbery? 
16. Find in chapter XI. a touch of poetry in Mr. 
Lammeter. 
17. What are the most beautiful passages in chap- 
ter XIV.? 
18. Criticise George Eliot’s portraiture of unedu- 
cated people in this story. 
19. What passages in chapter 1X. show unusual 
keenness of observation in the author? 
20. What passage suggests Browning’s “Pied 
Piper’? What suggests the story of “Captain 
January”? 


, WEATHER CHATS. 
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WEATHER RECORD FOR MARCH—1900. 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 








Heat always makes air grow lighter, and it begins 
to spread out and soon rises. Try heating a tea- 
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Showing prevailing winds for ech week during March. 





CHART II, 


kettle brim full of water and what is the result? 
Presently the lid begins to dance up and down and 
the water runs out of the kettle. This is because the 
heat has made the water lighter and it begins to 
want more room (we say it expands), and soon it rises 
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CHART I. 


MARCH WINDS. 
March, the first month of spring, is a stormy, 


windy month. It received its name from Mars, the 
ttoman God of War, who was fond of storms and 
battle. So it is very fitting that the month should 
bear his name. 

A wonderful force in nature is the wind; so gentle 
ihat it makes sweet music as it plays over the strings 
of an Aeolian harp; so swift that it outruns the 
lastest engine; so strong that it can snap in pieces 
the large iron supports of a bridge,—and yet cannot 
ve seen. 

Many thoughtful men are studying the winds to 
lind out exactly how they blow and what directions 
they take. They have found that when the air is 
quiet we hardly know that there is such an element; 
vut when air changes its position and moves about. 
it is called wind. ‘The air would always be quiet if 
there were-no heat; but heat makes it move about in 
i very strange way. 

1}0 you know that the earth is surrounded by an 
ocean of air and that the sun is furnishing the heat, 

ust as the fire furnishes the heat for the water in 
the engine boiler? The sun’s rays pass through this 
cean of air and strike the earth, heating the soil 
iore in some spots than in others. The layers of 
ir nearest the warm earth are warmer than the 
ayers above them, just as the air nearest a hot stove 
‘ warmer than that some distance away. As we go 
away from the earth, the air grows colder and colder, 
: all know who have gone to the top of Washington 
monument or climbed high mountains. 


and bubbles out at the top. Heat treats air in the 
very same way. If you will hang a thermometer 


near the ceiling of a warm room and place another 
near the floor at the same time, you will find that 
the mercury near the ceiling has run up several de- 
grees higher than that on the floor. 
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This shows us 





IHE ANEMOMETER. 


’ ; measure the speed of winds 
0 son’s Anemometer, used to 

m.. oe move about with the hands of a watch, and the number of 
turns 1 registered by a little gevice at the side, Jn an ordinary wind 
of twelve miles an hour the cups revolve about 500 times per mile. 


that the hottest air of a room is near the ceiling, for 
when that air is heated it rises, and since it cannot 
get evond the cciling of the room it hugs close to it, 
on) ° 4 . 7 

all the time growing: hotter and hotter. In the 


upper baleony of a hall or a church perhaps you have 
felt the hot air, which, as it rises toward the ceiling, 


- makes your head ache while the people on the main 


floor may be suffering with cold feet. 

Some clear-and cold night, just lower the window 
from the top and the warmer air of the room will 
pass out of doors; at the same time you will feel the 
cold heavier air from out doors blowing down to take 
the place of the warm air in the room. Everywhere 
warm and cold air are exchanging places, thus caus- 
ing winds. On all parts of the globe the sun is 
heating the air, which expands and rises just as it did 
in the room, while the colder air presses down and 
against the warm air, helping to force it upward and 
taking its place. This constant exchange of air is 
what causes all our winds, not only the daily winds 
that come and go, but the constant winds of the 
equator and the Arctie regions, the cold winds and 
the hot winds, whirlwinds, and tornadoes, 

Winds have two motions. One is from side to 
side, or horizontally. We see this movement from 
the shifting of the clouds to and fro, and the smoke 
from chimneys or from the direction of leaves as 
they are blown along. Winds also blow up and down, 
or vertically, If you watch the tiny bits of dust in 
a sunbeam or the snowflakes as they are driven to 
and fro, you will see them moving in a vertical direc- 
Perhaps you have noticed a chicken hawk 
soaring way up in air without flapping his wings. 
ITe shows us that the air moving vertically lifts him 
in his path upward, so that he does not need to use 
his wings. 

Since the air moves, it must go from one place to 
another, so wind has direction. All winds do not 
hlow in the same direction. We name winds after 
the direction from which they blow; i. e., winds from 
the northeast are called northeast winds, ete. In 


tion. 




















WEATHER BUREAU. 


ROOF OF THE U. 8. 


A view of the roof of the U. 8. Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
showing the instruments used in determining weather conditions. 
The anemometer and the wind vane are conspicuous. 


some places the winds blow from the same general 
direction throughout the month or year,—we call 
them prevailing winds. * 

Follow the little stream as it winds in and out 
through the meadow. First it takes a straight path 
until it meets a big rock in the channel, then the 
water divides—some flows on one side and some on 
another, uniting again just beyond. Now it turns 
suddenly to the right, gathering stones and sticks and 
particles of mud in its journey, and presently another 
brooklet joins its waters with the same stream, mak- 
ing it deeper and more swift in its flow. If we could 
follow its course, we should find that our stream had 
lost itself at last in the waters of a larger stream 
hastening to the sea. 

In some such way the winds take their journey. 
They blow in a certain path at first, when, behold! 
a tall mountain chain lies in their way. The winds 
that do not blow over the mountain tops are turned 
in another direction, perhaps blowing down the val- 
ley: or, they are joined by winds from other direc- 
tions, thus making them blow stronger and swifter. 
If we could follow the winds, we should find that 
their paths were quite as crooked and winding as-that 
of the little stream, until we had lost them entirely 
in their onward course toward the sea. 

Winds not only blow steadily onward, but they 
have a whirling motion as well. Watch the water as 
it spins ahout in its escape through the hole at the 
bottom of a set marble bow] or in the sink in the 


kitehen. Then vou will understand the motion of 


[Continued on“page” 138.) 
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Individuality is worth developing. 

It is said that when Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne of Great Britain more than forty per cent. of 
the people could not write their names. At the 
present time only seven per cent. are illiterate. 

Spirit, method, knowledge, training-—these are 
the four cardinal virtues of a teacher. Put in the 
appropriate adjectives thus: Affectionate spirit, wise 
methods, abundant knowledge, careful training. Is 
this your picture? 








THE CHICAGO MEETING. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. meets in Chicago this week. It will be the larg- 
est meeting in its history, because of its location. 
Mr. Winship is not in attendance, for the first time 
since he became editor of the Journal, fourteen years 
ago. It is a matter of regret that the editorial re- 
port, which has been quite a feature of the Journal, 
will be omitted, necesarily, this year. Mr. Winship 
arranged for the New England party, which num- 
bered upwards of thirty. Among these are State 
Superintendents . A. Hill, W. W. Stetson, and M. 
A. Stone, Edwin P. Seaver, R. C. Metcalf, George H. 
Martin, George H. Conley. and Walter 8S. Parker, 
Boston, superintendent and assistants, 8. T. Dutton 
of Brookline, F. H. Nickerson of Melrose, C. F. Car- 
roll, Worcester, J. A. Pitman, Marlboro, A. K. Whit- 
comb, Dr. Gertrude Edmand, Lowell, W. A. Baldwin, 
Hyannis, W. E. Hatch, New Bedford, W. C. Bates, 
Fall River, Louis P. Nash, Holyoke, I. Freeman Hall, 
North Adams, D. C. Heath, Charles H. Ames, H. N. 
Wheeler, Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Albert A. Silver, A. 
H. Kenerson, G. W. Libby, Mr. Hartmann, and A. F. 
Pease of Boston, Mr. and Mrs. Milton Bradley and 
W. W. Tapley, Springfield. It was an unusually 
pleasant party. In nearly every case the cities made 
appropriation covering the expense of the trip. ‘This 
is the most distinctively professional meeting of 
the year. 


THE SHELDON DAILY. 


Rey. ©. M. Sheldon of Topeka is to edit the 
Topeka Capital for one week from March 13; price, 
25 cents. It is to be edited as Mr. Sheldon thinks 
Jesus would edit it. Who envies Mr. Sheldon? 
Editor Howe of the Atchison Globe has this to say 


of the experiment :— 

“There are three estates in parliament,’ said Eumund 
Burke, “but yonder in the reporters’ gallery sits the 
fourth estate, more important far than they all.” 

The modern newspaper is a useful paper. It is honest. 
It is helpful. Wherever you find a newspaper noted for 
its success, you will find a newspaper noted for its useful- 
ness, for its incorruptibility, for its strict adherence to 
what it believes to be right. There are practically no 
exceptions to this rule. ; 

The modern newspaper has become a necessity in every 
family, and the people will not long support a newspaper 
that is not honest. The vicious publications never long 
prosper; the people will not have them. The vicious 
publications that sprang up a few years ago are nearly 
all dead. The people did not want them, but there is an 
increasing demand for newspapers that are carefully and 
conscientiously conducted. 

The newspaper is the modern moral force. I speak of 
the better class of papers—of papers like the Chicago 
Tribune. Who doubts the sincerity of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. Who doubts its incorruptibility? What Chicago 
minister ever did more for humanity than sturdy old 
Joe Medill? What Chicago minister left a reputation 
among the people of the Northwest better than that of 
Joe Medill? It is not too much to say that the Chicago 
Tribune is read by 600,000 people every day. The people 
who read the Tribune are of the best class. The people 
who gather in the churches once a week read the Tribune 
every day. Who has ever seen a questionable paragraph 
in the Tribune? People who are now old have read the 
Tribune since they were children, and never found it ob- 
jectionable. On the contrary, they have found it useful, 
helpful, patriotic, and eminently respectable. 

Would it not be absurd for a clergyman preaching to 
a few hundred people once a week to go to the editor of 
the Tribune and say: “Sir, I wish you to turn the Tri- 
bune over tome. I do not know anything about conduct- 
ing a newspaper, but I do not think you are conducting 
it is Jesus Christ would conduct it.” 








AN OHIO NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Ohio teachers are quite generally interesting 
themselves in a movement to establish a state normal 
school. The outside world cannot understand why 
Ohio has never had such a school. Massachusetts 
with her nine normal schools, each of which has a 
higher scholastic rank and better, equipment than 
the average small college, New York with her twelve 
or more excellent normal institutions, Pennsylvania 
with her thirteen magnificent normal school plants, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia, each with several model establishments for 
the training of teachers, can but look with wonder 
and amazement at Ohio. There is no other northern 
state without one or more first-class normal schools. 
lansas and Colorado, especially, new states though 
ihey be, have each a school of collegiate proportions. 

Ohio cannot long be the one dark exception. 
There is too much state pride to allow this matter to 
go on as it has been going for a century. A leading 
Republican daily in one of the chief cities recently 
had an editorial in opposition that could not have 
appeared in any equally prominent Republican 
paper in any other Northern state in the last fifty 
years. d 

Nevertheless, there are reasons which those con- 
versant with affairs in Ohio will understand. There 
are colleges that have in them such an atmosphere 
that they develop teachers as naturally as can be. 
Bates and Colby in Maine, Dartmouth in New 
Hampshire, Tufts in Massachusetts are of this class. 
Ohio has forty such colleges. Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, with their nearly forty 
normal schools, have hardly as many colleges as 
Ohio, though they have perhaps four times her popu- 
lation. These forty colleges of Ohio have educated 
very efficiently a large part of the teachers of the 
state. Then there are two great private normals— 
Ada and Lebanon—which do much toward develop- 
ing the professional zeal and scholastic aspiration for 
which state normal schools are noted. 

Of course there is nothing in Ohio to compare 


with the great normal schools in other states, but 
these colleges are doing a work so good that the state 
will hesitate to jeopardize them by establishing a 
state institution. These small colleges point with 
pride to James A. Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, 
Whitelaw Reid, Senator Calvin 8. Brice, and a host 
of other eminent men, and challenge the normal 
schools to match them. Of course the answer is ap- 
parent, but that does not affect them when they see 
the colleges that have given the nation such men 
jeopardized by a proposition to have the state ex- 
pend a large sum upon a new institution. 

We shall watch the movement inaugurated by the 
zealous teachers with much interest, and no one 
would be more pleased to see Ohio in line with the 
other great states, yet we confess that we con- 
template the effect upon some of the useful colleges 
with a heavy heart. 








LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, Gordon 
A. Southworth, president, had one of the great suc- 
cesses of its history at the banquet at the Brunswick 
on February 1%, when Lyman Abbott made*the prin- 
cipal speech, and it was really a grand utterance 
upon the encouraging signs of the times in the home, 
the school, the state, and the church. In the great 
cities of other lands the poor represent the hopeless 
class, while here they are hopeful. Elsewhere peo- 
ple go to cities in despair, here they go with am- 
bitions. There the city is on the down grade; here 
it is on the up grade. No man is so despondent 
here that he does not hope for better things for his 
children. Americans may be over ambitious, but 
that is infinitely better than the unreasonable con- 
tentment of the Old World. If Professor Sumner 
is correctly reported as saying that ninety per cent. 
of the marriages of America are a disappointment, 
he is certainly in error. There was never a country 
nor an age in which the marriages were so generally 
happy as here and now. 

The most splendid spectacle the world has ever 
seen is that of 70,000,000 Americans educating 
themselves. We are not educated by church, by 
philanthropy, nor by rulers, but we are educating 
ourselves, and we are getting the best education that 
the children of any nation ever received. Fletcher 
Harper, of the great house of Harper Brothers, said 
forty years ago that before the twentieth century the 
hest classics could be bought for a dime. The 
schools would make a demand for them, and then 
they could be sold for that price. William F. Poole, 
the great librarian of his day, said that the reading 
of the people was improving rapidly. That those 
who began with cheap books improved their taste 
and read better works from year to year. The 
American News ‘Company says that where they used 
to sell quantities of poor trash there is now a demand 
for the best. A political campaign is a great educa- 
tional factor. The hysterical utterances of the men 
most talked about do not represent the great appeal 
which every campaign makes to the people to read 
and think as never before. The common people 
know more about the tariff and bimetalism to-day 
than many leaders knew before the campaigns 
brought these issues before the public. We are al- 
ways finding new and difficult problems to meet. 
God Almighty deals with us very much as the 
schoolmaster deals with his pupil. When a child 
solves a problem and gets it right the teacher rubs 
it out and gives him a more difficult one. America 
has solved more problems and made more progress 
in the last hundred years than any other nation on 
earth, almost more than all the others. We first ex- 
tended from sea to sea, and now we have extended 
into both seas. We are not a decaying nation, but 
a living, growing nation. 

In religion the outlook is more encouraging than 
anywhere else. We need to remember that 
Christianity is not churchianity. While there does 
not now seem to be any better way to promote Chris- 
tianity than through the institutions of the church. 
we must understand that whenever the organization 
is made to stand for and to discipline religion, then 
religion breaks the bands of organization, and truth 
has never suffered from such emancipation, and it 
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never will suffer therefrom. ‘To read the Bible in an 

irreverent spirit is irreligious, and a reverent teacher, 
even without the Bible in school, is religious. 

* America is the most religious nation in the world, 
and she is more religious to-day than she ever was 
before. 

Dr. Abbott is sixty-four years of age, having been 
born in Boston, March, 1835. Hé graduated from 
the University of New York, and studied and prac- 
ticed law in that city. He was an author early in 
life, his first ventures being two successful novels, 
“Conecut Corners” and “Matthew Caraby.” In 1860 
he entered the ministry and was settled over the 
Congregational church at Terre Haute, Ind. After 
five vears he became secretary of the American 
l'reedman’s Commission. In 1868 he accepted a 
pastorate in New York city and became editor of 
the Illustrated Christian Weekly, and edited “The 
Literary Record” in Harper’s Magazine, and soon 
after became associate editor with Henry Ward 
Beecher on the Christian Union, now the Outlook, 
of which he afterwards became editor, a position he 
has held until the present time. From 1887 to 1889 
he was pastor of the Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
succeeding Mr. Beecher in the pastorate. He is 
without question the most important religious leader 
in America at the present time. No other man 
reaches so many persons with scholarly thought, de- 
vout spirit, and spiritual insight as does Lyman 
Abbott, whose style with voice and pen are so simple, 
earnest, and inspiring as to be a uniform delight. 
What Emerson was in philosophy, Lyman Abbott is 
in religion. 








NEW YORK. 


Well, the Fallows’ bill passed the assembly unani- 
mously, was sent to the senate and there disappeared in 
the cities committee, from which it will never reappear. 

During the past week a conference of Republican 
leaders and members of the legislature was held at the 
Fifth-avenue hotel, Senator Platt coming from Wash- 
ington to attend it. Besides the senator, there were pres- 
ent Chairman Odell of the state committee, Assembly- 
men Gherardi Davis, Edward H. Fallows, John A. 
Weekes, Jr., Senators Nathaniel A. Elsberg and John 
Ford, George A. Davis, and Henry Marshall, All the 
senators named are on the cities committee. It was de- 
cided to draw up and put through the legislature an en- 
tirely new school bill embodying features of the Fallows, 
Ford, and Elsberg measures. The senate stands twenty- 
seven Republicans to twenty-three Democrats, and there 
are ninety-two Republicans in the assembly, which. con- 
sists of 150 members: so if the bill be made a caucus 
measure, it will surely be passed. 

A vicious bill presented by Charles C. Wissel, mem- 
ber from the first district of Queens, has crept through 
the assembly. It provides that certificates issued by any 
school commissioners throughout the state and now 
held by teachers in Richmond and Queens shall be ac- 
cepted by the board of examiners in lieu of an examina- 
tion rendering nugatory the section of the charter which 
provides for an eligible list for principals, said list to be 
prepared by the board after inquiring into the profes- 
sional aequirements and physical condition of candi- 
dates, and arranging the names of those who pass in 
their order of merit. As the test in New York is a most 
severe one, and commissioners’ tests are not always 
severe, the great majority of teachers isspposed to the 
bill: in faet, the council of principals has unanimously 
placed itself on record against it. 

Hoi Skolostikoi has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, William C. Hess, P. 8. 30; 
first vice-president, Thomas W. Churchill, Harlem even- 
ing high school; second vice-president, Benjamin Veit, 
ir., P. 8. 88; treasurer, John T. Nolan, P. S. 81; secre- 
tary, Samuel McC. Crosby, P. S. 86; chairman of mem- 
bership committee, Abner B. Holley, P. S. 46. 

The exercises attending the dedication of the new hall 
of the board of education took place on the afternoon 
of Washington’s birthday. The music, furnished by a 
chorus of 100 pupils from public schools 6, 69, and 77, 
under the leadership.of Frank Damrosch, was a notice- 
able feature of the occasion. 

Joseph J. Little, president of the board of education, 
said: — 

‘It is safe to estimate that during the past nine years 
Within the limits of the present city there have been 
completed school accommodations for not less than 
150,000 additional scholars. We must not halt in this 
great work, for with such a continuing rapid increase as 
the last few years has shown the 420,000 names now on 
our rolls will soon reach the half million mark, and it 


behooves us all to anticipate what we know will surely 
be required. Not only have sittings been numerically 
increased from thirty to forty per cent. during the past 
nine years, but, under the capable and progressive man- 
agement of the superintendent of school buildings—a 
young and ambitious architect—who was placed at the 
head of that important department when it was reorgan- 
ized in 1891, we have led the world in an improved 
style of schoolhouse architecture. The management of 
this department has also been as careful and economical 
as it has been progressive.” 

United States Commissioner of Education William T. 
Harris delivered an address on the relationship of edu- 
cation and New York city to commerce. He said, in 
conclusion: — 

“Your efforts to provide secondary and higher educa- 
tion for your population and to provide expert super- 
vision for all your schools excites the favorable comment 
of your fellow citizens in remote states, wherever there 
are found patriotic Americans or friends of humanity. 
For it is their belief that the standard of our civiliza- 
tion requires that our people shall not only be able to 
conquer nature and make use of its fruits for our bodily 
wants, but that we shall be able to combine with our 
fellow men so closely by letters and the arts of inter- 
communication that each individual may live in the 
light of the aggregate experience of all mankind and 
constantly reap a harvest of thoughts and observations. 
May the next century see a progress equal to that which 
the past half century has witnessed and sealed with its 
approbation.” 

State Superintendent of Education Charles R. Skinner 
followed. He said, in part:— 

“As I have watched the growth of your city system of 
schools, and have noted the many and difficult problems 
forced upon its educational authorities, I have felt a 
keen and sympathetic interest in your work, born of my 
own experiences in endeavoring to shape to advantage 
the system of publie education of our state. During the 
past few years—since Greater New York became a 
reality-—there have been criticisms upon the actions of 
your educational authorities, in which trivial mistakes— 
incident to any great administration of public affairs— 
have been unduly magnified, and in which your motives 
have been misrepresented. There have been charges of 
extravagance and of parsimony in expenditures; of 
action too hasty or too slow; of partisan spirit or per- 
sonal aggrandizement. I have, with optimistic spirit, 
appreciated that all these were simply the eddies insep- 
arable from any strong, onward-flowing current of 
progress, and not—as your critics would sometimes have 
us believe—evidences of hidden reef or sunken rock, 
toward which your enterprise was surely drifting. 

“We are sometimes told that New York spends more 
for her police department than she spends for her 
schools. We are told that there are thousands of chil- 
dren who cannot be given full schooi advantages. We 
are told that the teachers are not promptly paid, and 
that their salaries are inadequate. But we are still 
optimistic that all these problems will be solved aright. 
You have the men and women equipped to solve them.’’ 

In the evening the board gave a dinner at Del- 
monico’s. There were no formal toasts, but addresses 
were made by State Superintendent Skinner, Borough 
Superintendent Jasper, City Superintendent Maxwell, 
and Commissioners Moriarty, O’Brien, Davis, Robertson, 
and Farrell. 

The central board has re-elected Joseph J. Little, presi- 
dent, and A. Emerson Palmer, secretary. Charles E. 
Robertson, president of the Brooklyn board, was chosen 
vice-president. At this meeting the board resolved to 
set aside the old Grand-street building for high school 
purposes. 

The Richmond school board has elected William J. 
Cole president, John S. Burke declining renomination. 

The Queen’s board have been notified by the comp- 
troller that the arrearages of $117,813.19 due the 
teachers of that borough would be paid this week. The 
board has received a petition from residents of the 
Black Stump section of Flushing, asking it to have the 
school building at that place repaired. The petition 
states that the place is unfit to be occupied, as the roof 
leaks, the panes of glass in many windows are broken, 
and the rain beats into the classrooms. ; 

The Manhattan-and-Bronx board has determined to 
try the experience of providing shower baths in the 
schools. It will be tried first in P. S. 1, Henry, Catherine, 
and Oliver streets. 

The plan adopted, it is said, will be very effective, and 
vet cost a moderate amount. A portion of the play- 
vrounds will be curtained off, and this space will serve 
a a dressing-room and for the baths. The baths will be 
complete in every particular and of the needle descrip- 
tion, as it is believed that they give better sanitary re- 
sults than the ordinary showers. If the venture is a suc- 


cess, the baths will be installed wherever they are 


needed. 


[Continued from page 134.) 





R. C. Srorey, 
Palo Alto, Cal, 

The study of arithmetic may have in view one of two 
different results: mental drill or future use in business 
transactions. As discipline, it supplies work that fixes 
the attention, develops the power of analysis, and may 
afford simple exercises in logical teasoning. To an ex- 
tent the study of arithmetic should bring all these results. 

If, say, to 1,000 men and women of various callings the 
question were submitted, What has your experience 
showy you to be the essentials of arithmetic? the re- 
sponses would be almost unanimous,on the following 
points: Accurate and rapid work in the four fundamental 
operations, the reading and the writing of numbers, a few 
of the common measures, the simpler forms of business, 
and percentage and interest. These topics cover nearly - 
all the demands in the line of computation that one will 
meet with in life. 

The bulk of drill in these topics should be largely 
along the methods of “mental arithmetic.” If the aim 
is to make this study a source of mental drill, even these 
topics, properly presented and handled, will furnish 
abundant material for this purpose. 

The every-day dealings of buyer and seller seldom 
cover operations outside of addition and subtraction, the 
greater part of which can be, and should be, done “men- 
tally.” If the teacher will give short, sharp, quick, ever- 
varying exercises in these operations, her pupils will be- 
come able to fix and control the attention, and will thus 
secure mental power that will enable them to meet the 
demands of ninety-eight per cent. of: life’s daily calls 
along the line of arithmetic. 

Business men, bookkeepers, accountants, and others 
will find their own arithmetic when additional matter is 
needed. Mental discipline will come through these ex- 
ercises and through,the study of algebra and geometry, 
and other studies, if the opportunities warrant the effort. 

At the meeting of the California State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in 1897, the mathematical Round Table brought 
out the following: From a number of leading educators 
present, one a professor of mathematics in the State Uni- 
versity, the fact was developed that, of those teachers of 
mathematics present, many of them had studied arith- 
metic not more than one year altogether, 

Why not get at the essentials of arithmetic, and, 
further, why not confine the work in written arithmetic 
to the sixth and seventh, or to the seventh and eighth 
years of school life? “Oh, so many pupils leave school 
from the earlier grades, and they must be furnished with 
‘practical arithmetic’ for life’s duties.” Even this neces- 
sity can be met by proper oral and written exercises, in 
the earlier grades, along the lines suggested herein. 


——G———— 


H, ©, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Your question, ‘““What are the essentials of arithmetic?” 
is easily asked and easily answered. But to answer it 
correctly and finally is difficult, if not impossible. From 
one point of view the essentials include the four funda- 
mental operations, simple fractions, both kinds, and sim- 
ple factoring, as much as is needed for combining frac- 
tions and for cancellation processes. All other parts are 
applications of these essentials. 

In the last of your article you leave the subject of es- 
sentials to discuss what it is desirable a child should 
know of numbers and their application. That question 
cannot be answered until we know the child and his prob- 
able need of numbers. If he is to come to my high school 
and into my astronomy class, I think it desirable that he 
should know more than you claim as essential. The 
child’s mind, probably, needs more training in exactness, 
such as arithmetic gives, than would be obtained by study 
of the essentials, abstractly considered. 

The great trouble is not so much in the-number of 
topics nor in the amount of work as in the time wea the 
work is demanded. We make a theoretical schedule for 
the several grades, putting into each grade what we think 
the child ought to know. So we often demand of the 
child logical processes beyond his years. There is too 
much logic under the arithmetic cloak, and children are 
called “poor in arithmetic’”’ when they are only immature 
in reasoning power. The processes of arithmetic are 
simple and almost mechanical, but our schoolbooks on 
the subject are largely filled with applications of arith- 
metic to business and uses of money. 


PRINCIPAL CHILDS, 


—_o-——_ 


G. W. CoLBorRn, 
Grafton, N. D. 
Many years’ experience in the schoolroom and an after 


reflection since being engaged in work that deals with 
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the whirlwind. We often see whirlwinds rising over 
a dusty road on a hot calm afternoon. The slender 
column of dust spins about as a top does for a few 
seconds, then, suddenly, it sweeps with a jerk to one 
side, and soon the dust falls to the ground. This in- 

_ teresting whirl is a tiny sample of the movements of 
the awful tornado which destroys so much life and 
property. 

Some winds travel much faster than others. We 
know best about the speed of winds that blow near 
the earth, because we feel them and can measure 
their speed. But- we are beginning to learn some- 
thing about winds that blow far above us as well. 

It has been found by the movements of high 
clouds and smoke from volcanoes and by balloons 
that winds which blow far above us travel much 
faster and stronger than those near the earth, for 
near the earth the air is held back by the uneven 
ground, by trees, buildings, and other objects. But 
far above the mountain tops, the winds are free to 
move about and to speed along as they will. The 
ordinary daily winds near the earth travel about 
twelve miles an hour, but in violent storms they 
sometimes reach a speed of one hundred miles an 
hour. 

If there were no wind, the air would remain quiet 
over the earth, foggy, cold, and full of dust, causing 
much sickness and giving out bad odors. More than 
that, winds help the climate by blowing up rain 
clouds or scattering them after a storm; also by 
shutting out the suhlight with a screen of clouds, so 
that the air is chilly and cold. In early times ships 
could not have sailed far without the help of winds. 
Without winds Coumbus would haye never sailed 
from Portugal to the New World. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR DAILY OBSERVATIONS. 

The aim of our exercise this month is to call atten- 
tion to the movements, the direction, and the velocity 
of daily winds. 

In order to carry out the work with any degree of 
success, some systematic method should be applied 
whereby the pupils can make their own observa- 
tions for themselves. Interest the pupil in the exer- 
cise, but do not make it distasteful to him by oblig- 
ing him to keep a record of observations. Remind 
him that he can easily note the direction of winds on 
his way to school by the movements of smoke and 
clouds, and if at hand, by consulting:a reliable wind 
vane. Choose times that will make it most con- 
venient for the pupils to make their records,—say 
8.30 a. m. and 3.00 p. m.,—and adhere strictly to the 
hours selected. A weekly chart placed upon the 
board and filled in each day by a different pupil is 
advisable. 

The prevailing winds will be more definitely ob- 
served by means of a “wind-rose” on which the exact 
number of prevailing winds are indicated for the 
week or month. 

As a class exercise, call attention to certain condi- 
tions which exist and results which are evident from 
the records, such as:— 

What is the general direction of wind during the 
week or month? 


—- 
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figures convinces me that one of the neglected essentials 

is the lack of drill—thorough and systematic drill in 

“reading results.” As the child must spend considerable 

time upon the mechanical part of reading, so that he may 

readily call words of many letters without stopping to 
spell out the word, so Should he be drilled upon all the 
possible combinations of figures, so that at a glance re- 
sults are read without a mental effort—a spelling out, as 
it were, the result of a combination. Just how this may 
be best accomplished is a question that will admit of much 
discussion, but any teacher may soon become convinced 
of the pupil’s weakness in this respect by a few test prob- 
lems. We have found, by investigation, that the reason 
advanced pupils fail to get correct answers is much more 
frequently from errors in adding or subtracting than from 
not understanding the principles involved in the problem. 

This inability to “read results,” instead of spelling them 

cut, is the cause of slow progress in advanced work, hence 

we maintain that time is well spent in thorough drill in 

“reading results’ during the addition period of the 

child’s life, for what is well done then saves time in ad- 

vanced work for something of equal importance. A sec- 
ond essential is how to read problems understandingly. 

A pupil should be taught to read arithmetic as well as 

any other subject. If a pupil, unable to do a problem, 

comes to the teacher with a “I can’t do this,” and the 
teacher will take the time to teach him how to read it, 
much future trouble will be avoided. Ask the pupil to 
read it a second and a third time, and more, if necessary, 
until he reads it as understandingly as he would a selec- 
tion from a reader, and he invariably “sees the point.” 

The mental, or analytical, arithmetic, once used, and 
so ruthlessly discarded, taught the pupil how to read. 
We have fotnd it time well spent to spend a portion of 
the recitation period in reading the problems assigned 
for next recitation, requiring a brief analysis after read- 
ing. Mary reads: “A man spends 66 per cent. of his in- 
come, and can thus save $420. What is his income?” 
She explains: 100 per cent. less 65 per cent. equals 35 per 
cent., equals $420. His income is 100-35 of $420. This is 
far enough to go with the analysis during the reading 
period. Of course, if she cannot subtract 65 from 100 
mentally, in fact, without an apparent mental effort and 
struggle, her early drill has been sadly neglected, and 
much valuable time will be lost. 

The old-time mental arithmetic must find its way back 
into the schools to give the required drill in “reading re- 
sults” in fractions, decimals, and percentage. Let addi- 
tion and subtraction be learned before the text-book is 
put into the pupil’s hand. We might add as a third es- 
sential a brief course in bookkeeping, which will furnish 
good supplementary arithmetic drill for advanced grades, 
and give a knowledge that all should obtain. 

However, the time should not be spent in technical 
bookkeeping in our common schools. If the teacher is 
well versed in this subject, some general talks may be 
given, giving the pupil a general idea of the scope of the 
work. Let the exercises rather be arranged for rapid 
and accurate work in ordinary business transactions, re- 
quiring much mental caleulation. The work should be 
neatly and accurately done, without a single erasure or 
blot upon the paper. 

After al], the pupil without a “mathematical head’ 
should not be expected to do equally as well as those who 
are “born long” in numbers. They will make up in lan- 
guages what they lack in numbers, and will never earn a 
livelihood as a mathematician, bookkeeper, or a banker. 
The teacher must not waste time trying to make “bricks 
out of straw.” 


TEXT BOOKS.—(I/1.) 


BY J. H. BLODGETT. 


The following states regularly, or through stated 
action, authorize provision for free use of books by 
pupils: — 

Colorado.—Distriét boards fix list for four years, with 
exceptions. Indigents are furnished, and, on popular 
vote, all pupils, free. . 

Connecticut.—State board may fix list for five years. 
Town boards may take additional action and, on popular 
vote, furnish free text-books. 

Delaware.—State board fixes list; 


nishes free text-books. 
Idaho.—Books adopted by a state board of text-book 


commissioners for all common, graded, and high schools 
are furnished free by the district, under contracts with 
publishers. for six years ending September 1, 1899. 

lowa.—Local boards may buy and sell to pupils at cost. 
County uniformity can be fixed for five years. Text- 
books are furnished free to indigents, and, on popular 
vote, to all, by the district. 

Kansas.—A school text-book commission (1897) has se- 
lected text-books in common school studies for five years, 
and contracted with publishers to furnish them to pupils 
through agencies at every county seat. On popular vote, 
with a two-thirds majority, school boards may purchase 
books and furnish their use free to pupils. Penalty for 
using other text-books, except for reference, $25 to $100, 
with or without imprisonment. 

Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
(towns), New Jersey, Pennsylvania‘ (local boards), Mary- 
land (counties) furnish free text-books. 

Michigan.—District boards furnish books to indigents, 
and, on popular vote, to all pupils, free. 

Minnesota.—Local boards may fix a list for three to 
five years, with publishers’ guaranty, and may purchase 
and provide for loan free or for sale at cost to pupils. 

Nebraska.—Local boards furnish books free; may fix 
list, with publishers’ guaranty, not beyond five years. A 
local dealer may be designated to handle the books on 
agreed terms. 

New York.—Every union free school board is “‘to pre- 
seribe the text-books ... and to furnish the same out 
of any money provided for the purpose.” 

Common-school districts, by popular vote, may furnish 
indigent pupils. ' 

North Dakota.—Local boards may furnish free text- 
books, and must on popular vote. 

South Dakota.—A county board of education is re- 
quired to adopt a uniform series for five years, to be fur- 
nished through designated depositaries under publishers’ 
guaranty. On petition of a majority of electors, a school 
corporation must arrange for free text-books. 

Vermont.—County authority fixes a list for five years 
on, publishers’ guaranty. On popular vote, local boards 
furnish free text-books. 

Wisconsin.—-District. board fixes list for three years. 
Penalty on every member of the board, $50. On popular 
vote, books are furnished free, without time limitation as 
to change.—Report of United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


district board fur- 








John Swett, California: Your historical issue is a 
great paper. Indeed, all your issues are so good, they 
are very striking. I don't see how you keep up the 
steam. Your latest send-off for Superintendent An- 
drews is a rare bit of work. 





What winds brought rain? 





What winds brought clear weather? 

What winds blew the least during the week or 
month? 

Has it been usually strong or gentle? 

What wind accompanied the highest temperatures? 

Did the prevailing wind accompany a cloudy or a 
clear sky? - 

Were there any violent winds? If so, what was 
their direction? 

These exercises will furnish material for all lines 
of school work. The weekly summaries will afford 
work in arithmetic; the terms used in the records, 
such as temperature, direction, prevailing, etc., will 
comstitute several spelling exercises; written state- 
ments of the weather conditions expressed narra- 
tively will be useful in language work; the diagram 
itself gives practice in drawing neatly and accu- 
rately; the use of colored crayons, pencils, or paints 
suggests harmony and blending of color. And, above 
all, the habit of careful observation of wind and 
weather, as well as of other wonders of the natural 
world, is being awakened. 


TWO POPULAR 


A History of the 
United States for Schools 


By JOHN FISKE 
With Topical Analysis, Suggestive (Questions, 
and Directions for Teachers 

By FRANK ALPINE HILL 


Fiske’s History or tue Unirep States contains 235 illus- 
trations (ineloding Maps not colored), 6 full-page colored 
Maps, and 2 double-page colored Maps. Crown 8vo, half 
leather. Small Pica type, xxi. + 573 pages. $1.00, net. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, with an account of 
the Spanish-American War 


soy consider it one of the best books I have ever used. The teach- | 
ers all like it. The pupils take an unusual interest in the book because | 
there is some thought behind it all.’— F. W. PARKER, President of the | 
Cook County Norma! School ( Englewood), Chicago, Ml. 


" 


4 Park St., Boston 





SCHOOL BOOKS 
The Hiawatha Primer 


By Miss FLORENCE HOLBROOK 
Principal of the Forestville School, Chicago. 


Based on Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, and designed 
for use as the child’s first book in reading 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER contains 139 pages of reading 
text, 8 full-page colored illustrations, 4 {nll page black and 
white illustrations, and 65 part-page illusirations in black 
and white, or silhouette ; and is equipped with reading and 
writing lessons in the latest vertical script, and many 
special features. i 


Bound in Cloth, with specially designed Cover Stamp, 40 cents. 


#,000 persons visited Miss Holbrook's school during the 
past year to study her methods of teac hing. 


Descriptive circulars of these books sent on application 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


rr East 17th St., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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MARGINS IN COMPOSITION WORK. 


I should like to hear opinions upon the subsect of 
margins in composition work. An inch margin at the 
left is of course accepted, but is it customary, or wise, 
to leave an inch margin on the right? I understand 
margins for printers, etc., but in daily or weekly theme 
work and tests, is an inch margin best? F. EB. K, 

Nothing is of more advantage to the pupil than his 
initiation into habits of doing anything and everything 
systematically; and the arrangement and folding of 
papers is quite as important as anything. For teachers 
who carefully correct themes margins are indispensable, 
and the plural indicates, of course, margins on the left 
and right. An inch and a half margin on the left rarely 
affords ample space for the needed corrections for spell- 
ing, capitals, punciuation, and grammatical errors. 
Then there must be a space provided for work on dic- 
tion, style, and sentence structure. Very often a teacher 
finds it easy to go through the theme at first, having an 
eye to blunders of the former nature only; so when she 
comes to indicate the latter series of advisable changes, 
she is glad of a clear field. Pupils are influenced by 
seeing the teacher conform to a method. These empty 
margins, upon the return of the theme, more than com- 
pensate them for the extravagant number of pages they 
found themselves obliged to hand in; whereas, if the 
margins are well filled, the various marks are more 
readily comprehended if they are not crowded together. 
Some teachers use each margin for corrections belong- 
ing to the adacent half of the page, as is customary with 
proof-readers. The two-margin requirement is com- 
monly made in our higher institutions of learning. 
Professor Carpenter of Columbia is sure to ask it, hav- 
ing already trained Wellesley, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and Harvard students to it. For that 
reason it is well for pupils to be trained both to its use 
and advantages. AIS 








“HOMEROPATHIC MALPRACTICE.” 


Editor Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir,—Your issue of February 8 contained an arti- 
cle by Dr. Caskie Harrison of Brooklyn which especially 
interested me. As I consider the question there presented 
one of the most important in education, and as I think 
the writer far from correct in his statements and conclu- 
sions, I beg a little space in your columns in which to 
present another view. The article in question is a criti- 
cism of the views of Watson Nicholson of the high school 
of San Diego, Cal., regarding the use of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 

I should hardly say it is a criticism, for it starts out by 
saying that the writer declines to treat those views seri- 
ously, and he contents himself with calling uncompli- 
mentary names and making dogmatic assertions. There 
is, in fact, nothing in the article worthy of note excepting 
the quotations from Mr. Nicholson. Those are of very 
great importance, and call for careful attention. Mr. 
Nicholson has solved the vexed problem of the use of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in schools in the only way in which 
it can be solved. They must, in the interest of morals, 
either be excluded or made use of other than simply as 
classical studies. If they can be utilized in the manner 
indicated by Mr. Nicholson, by all means let them be re- 
tainea. 

That it is entirely possible and practicable to interest 
young people in a perfectly healthy and normal way in 
the subject of proper sexual relations I know to be a fact. 
{ am further convineed that the only hope we have tor 
purer social conditions, better marriages, and happier 
homes lies in the direction of just such educational work 
as Mr. Nicholson is doing with his young people. 

I also welcome this new departure of his as a step 
towards the solution of the problem of general moral edu- 
cation. It is an illustration of the manner in which the 
ordinary school work may be turned to account in ethical 
training. 

I know a teacher who is using biology as a means of 
teaching all the facts of reproduction, and that, too, in 
mixed classes of high school grade. The experiment is 
entirely successful, and the moral influence of it is very 
marked. 

A so-called “pure art’ committee in Boston has pub- 
lished a pamphlet in condemnation of the nude male 
statuary in the Boston museum, claiming that it has a 
demoralizing influence upon young girls. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of the effects claimed may exist, but the 
remedy is not the removal of the statuary. It is rather 
'o be found in the proper education of the girls. 

Dr. Harrison says that “Civilization is largely a prog- 
ess from unreserve to reticence,” If he has looked 
below the surface of our civilization, he knows that the 
reticence” is nothing more than a covering for the 
erossest sensualism. The reticence itself is an incentive 
0 vice. Prudery is more immoral than immodesty. 

The safest thing for the young is to approach these 
nitherto avoided subjects in a straightforward, frank, and 


open way, with a true modesty born of purity of heart. 
Mary Traffarn Whitney, 


resident Moral Education Association of Masachusetts. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Stafford Ransome. New 
by and London: Harper & Brothers. 261 pp. Price, 
The progress, policy, and methods of the Japanese 

since their war with China are the subject of study in 
Stafford Ransome’s “Japan in Transition.” His a 
frank, practical, masterly, and, as it seems, thoroughly 
reliable, view of affairs. He is not superficial in his 
judgments, nor is he prone to exaggeration or to pessi- 
mism. His statements are supported by the best of evi- 
dence. It is a book that, in information and in pleasure, 
well repays the reading. The illustrations in themselves 
are a delight, and the four special maps prepared by the 
author are of considerable value. 

After a study of the school statistics, Mr. Ransome 
states that Japan at present has 30,000 schools of all sorts 
maintained at an annual outlay of about £1,500,000, 100,- 
000 teachers, 500,000 graduates, and 5,000,000 pupils of 
both sexes. About two-thirds of the total population of 
school age are receiving tuition after the model of the 
school system of the United States. 

He shows further how a complete industrial system has 
been evolved from European and American models; how 
the position of the foreigner has changed now that the 
Japanese have learned what he has to teach, and are rele- 
gating him to the background; how Christianity, having 
been accepted for the sake of instruction from mission- 
aries, is now only tolerated as a useless, harmless re- 
ligion. Politics, foreign relations, and Japan as an ally 
to Great Britain and the United States are the subjects 
of interesting and enlightening discussion. 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. By Edward 
G. Ward, Superintendent in Brooklyn. Third Reader. 
New York and ‘Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Linen. 
175 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

No one has ever made a more genuine sensation by 
the introduction of a method of teaching an elementary 
school subject than has Superintendent Edward G. 
Ward of Brooklyn. The teaching of reading to begih- 
ners has attracted much attention in the past ten years, 
and many excellent ideas have been presented with a 
wide range of theory. Word methods, sentence 
methods, sight reading, silent reading, and phonic 
schemes have been discovered in great abundance, 
sometimes leading into a dim thicket of mysterious de- 
vices, and then again on to the mountain top of great 
expectations. Many names have attained prominence 
through invention and experiment in these directions, 
but none has attracted more attention than Mr. Ward 
by the work in his schools, by addresses upon the sub- 
ject, and through the First and Second Readers of the 
Rational Method. 

In this Third Reader the lessons have been largely 
prepared by Mrs. Ellen E. Kenyon Warner. The book 
is graded for the fourth half year’s work, and provides 
for both sight and phonic reading. The diacritical marks 
are largely omitted, altogether so from the easier and 
more familiar phonetic words. The selections are good 
literature well worth reading, and there are many full- 
page reproductions of great paintings which are ex- 
pected to furnish suggestions for language lessons. 
With this book Mr. Ward's plan for teaching primary 
reading is complete. 

LUCRETI DE RERUM NATURA, LIBRI SEX. By C. 
Bailey. New York: Henry Frowde. Limp cloth. 
Price, 3 shillings. 

THUCYDIDES HISTORIAE, TOMI. (Libri I.-IV.). By 
H. Stuart Jones. New York: Henry Frowde. Limp 
cloth. Price, 3 shillings sixpence. 

These books are of the Oxford Classic Texts, of which 


there are two others already in print, “Platonis Opera,” ~ 


Tom J. (Tetralogiae I.-II.), J. Burnet, limp cloth, six 
shillings, and “Cornelii Taciti, Opera Minora,” H. Fur- 
neaux, limp cloth, two shillings, and another, 
“Aeschyli Tragoediae, Cum Fragmentis,” A. Sedgwick, 
limp cleth, three shillings sixpence, will soon follow. 

These are excellent editions of the classics. The 
binding is most satisfactory, type clear, notes brief, but 
ample and reliable. 

LEARNING TO READ. By Sarah Louise Arnold. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 99 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Although this little book is intended primarily for 
those who use the first three books in the “Stepping 
Stones to Literature” series, there are many valuable 
hints for teachers who use any other books. Like 
everything Miss Arnold writes, it is clear, interesting, 


and helpful. 


HAZEN’S GRADE SPELLERS. First Book. By M. W. 
Hazen. The First Book of Word and Sentence Work, 
or Easy Steps in Spelling. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 96 pp. . 

Mr. Hazen is no novice at bookmaking nor at spell- 
ing-book making. The spelling-book was never more 
secure in the American school than to-day, and such a 
book as this adds materially to the permanency of the 
spelling book. It treats the subject as the progressive 
teachers generally treat it, first as language work, and 
then as spelling. Mr. Hazen shows clearly that he 
knows all the latest phases of teaching language to be- 
ginners, and utilizes such features as commend them- 
selves to him. The occasion justifies unusual attention 
to the detail of the book. The first fourth of the book 
is given to carefully-prepared illustrated language 
work in script and type, using skillfully words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. This is a month’s work, well 
eraded. The second month uses but four pages of easy 
words in common use, dealing especially with clear 
enunciation, articulation, and pronunciation, with 
snecial reference to the ordinary short and long sounds 
of the vowels. The third, fourth, and fifth months 
have twelve pages, With attention to the obscure or in- 
definite vowel sounds. Thus far there have been no 
words with silent or doubled letters. The sixth month 
has four pages, in which are introdueed doubled letters 


with the same careful attention to enunciation, articu- 
lation, and pronunciation as before, and in the seventh 
month silent vowels appear. In the last two months 
of the first year there is admirable practice on all these 
features, using only common words, with which the 
children are entirely familiar in their speaking. 

With the same exquisite care is the work of each 
month of the second year laid out, treating in order, and 
with only one new feature at a time, suffixes y, ing, er, 
ly, ed, ness, less, ful, and en, and the prefix um; sec- 
ond and third months, diphthongs; fourth and sixth 
months, silent vowels after other vowels, as in bathe, 
mace, degrade, silent vowels joined to other vowels, as 
in pail, read, near, steal, weave; fifth month, silent 
consonants, as in stick, catch, stitch, satchel; seventh 
month, equivalents; eighth, ninth, and tenth months, 
days of the week, months, and other important difficult 
words. 

GRADED LITERATURE READERS. Second Book. 
By Harry Pratt Judson, LL.D., and Ida C. Bender, 
Ph.D. New York and Boston: Maynard, Merrill, & 
Co. Linen. 192 pp. Price, 42 cents. 

Never has a series of school readers had a more 
scholarly or professional guidance than these “Graded 
Literature Readers.” Dr, Judson is the dean of the fac- 
ulties of arts, literature, and science in the University 
of Chicago, and has earned his reputation as an expert 
literary critic from the constructive, rather than the 
destructive, side, and Dr. Bender is as skillful a super- 
visor of primary readers as there is in the country. The 
two produced a First Reader of almost unexampled 
merit, and this Second Reader is like unto it. 

To the casual observer there is much sameness to all 
recent primary school readers, but to one who examines 
them each has its distinctive characteristics. .In this 
book, for instance, the selections are either classics or 
are skillfully adopted from them. Tribute is laid upon 
classics from the French, the Spanish, and the German, 
from Aunt Effie’s Rhymes, from Tennyson, from Robert 
Mack, Rossetti, Charles Kingsley, Hangs Andersen, 
George MacDonald, Marian Douglas, Robert Southey, 
Anatole France, Robert Louis Stevenson, Lydia Maria 
Child, Grimms’ Tales, Lady Flora Hastings; Lord 
Houghton, and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

The book is peculiarly adapted for use as an aid in 
teaching language. 





QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, A SYSTEM 
OF INSTRUCTION. By Arthur H. Elliott, Ph.D., and 
George A. Ferguson, Ph.B, Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Published by the Authors, 117 Cham- 
bers street, New York City. 

These experts and professors in the College of Phar- 
macy of the city of New York brought out a complete, 
practical system of instruction in qualitativé chemical 
analysis five years ago. Two large editions were 
promptly sold, and a third, greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, has now been issued. They have carefully 
omitted from the subject any inappropriate traditional 
attachments, and have completed the work by bringing 
it up to date, using everything that the latest demands 
of science suggest as desirable. Every teacher of chem- 
istry will welcome a book as scholarly, comprehensive, 
and modern as this. 


NATURAL HISTORY. Concise Knowledge Library. 
By R. Lydekker, B. A., F. R. S., V..P. G. S., and eight 
other equally titled English scholars. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Half leather. 771 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete index. Price, $2.00. 

This is without question the most extensive and, at 
the same time, concise, accurate and popular, complete 
and handy, text-book and work of reference, exhaustive 
and inexpensive book on ‘‘Natural History” that has 
ever been placed upon the market. Every sub-kingdom 
in the animal world from vertebrata to protozoa, every 
class and sub-class, every order and sub-order, every 
group and section from man down to the infusoria, 

Every paragraph nearly is as readable as a story, and 
the index of 126 columns, with more than 9,000 refer- 
ences, makes the work a veritable encyclopaedia. 
There is nothing that could not be said in its praise, and 
yet one need not say more than that it leaves nothing 
to be desired, with its 771 pages, each more than twice 
the usual size, and the price, only $2.00, is the greatest 
surprise of all. 


The Harvard University Catalogue for the current year 
has appeared in its usual excellent form. It contains 
statistics of each of the seventeen departments of the 
university, a list and directory of all officers and students, 
and a vast amount of information of importance to all 
who are interested in the university. A new feature is 
the list of evening readings, concerts, and lectures given 
during 1898-’99 under the auspices of the university. This 
covers thirteen pages, and presents a remarkable array 
of talent, showing how much is done for students and 
the public supplementary to the regular course of in- 
struction. The total number of students in all depart- 
ments is 4.947. Radcliffe College has a section to itself, 
and its record shows a freshman class of seventy-two, 
and a total attendance of 393. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Rational Writing Books (Vertica)).” Six numbers. Price, 72 
cents per dozen. Chicago: Werner Schoo] Rook ¢ ompany. 





“Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” Edited by G. W. Rufford and L, 
G. Hufford. Price, 25 cents “The Grammar of Science.” Ry 
Karl Pearson. Price. $”.50.— “Monopolies and Trusts.” By 
Richard T. Ely. Price. $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Compi ny. 

“The Races of Man.” By J. Deniker. Price, $1.20. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, é Y 

“Yeoman Fleetwood.” By M. E. Francis. Price, $150. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“Swift’s Battle of the Books.’”’ Edited by Henry Morley. Price, 
10 cents. New York: Cassel) & Co 

‘Manual of Physical Culture.’”” By Anton Leibold. Co’umbus, O. 


Crescent Printing pep poy J 

“A Practica) Study of Languages.’ 
—*‘‘Baumbach’s Sommermirchen.”’ 
Price, 25 cents. —“The Fortune of War.” Byl 
York: Henry Holt & Co 


By Henry Sweet. Price. $1.50 
Edited by Edward Meyer. 
N. Rerrow. New 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental, and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed. strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 29-31: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Logansport; J. W. 
Carr, Anderson, Ind., secretary. 

March 29-31: Central Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Hastings; Ed. M. 
Hussang, Franklin, Neb., secretary. 

April 1: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 9-10-11: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Caroline M. Neile, secretary. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


A comparison of the statistics of the 
Maine colleges in the: World Almanac for 
1900 with that for 1898 shows a very sat- 
isfactory growth in all of them in most 
respects. The faculty at Bates has in- 
creased 3, Bowdoin, 1, Colby, 3, and Uni- 
versity of Maine, 11, making the total as 
follows: Bates, 21, Bowdoin, 32, Colby, 
18, and University of Maine, 50. The in- 
crease in students varies from 20 at Bow- 
doin to 43 at the University of Maine. 
The library of Bates has grown 3,000, 
Bowdoin, 3,000, Colby, 2,000, and Univer- 
sity of Maine, 4,733. The number of liv- 
ing alumni at Bates is larger by 93, Bow- 
doin, 32, Colby, 67, and University of 
Maine, 94; the fact that Bowdoin and 
Colby have a large body of older alumni, 
and the deaths that occur among them, 
make their net increase smaller than 
would otherwise be the case. Bowdoin 
and the State University have made not- 
able additions to their income, the former 
having grown $13,000, and -the latter 
$10,460. 

VERMONT. 


Rev. Lucius E. Barnard of Galesburg, 
Tll., has left $5,000 to the University of 
Vermont. 

Rev. Dr. H. A. Durfee has resigned the 
principalship of the Troy Conference 
Academy at Troy, the resignation to take 
effect at Poultney at the close of the 
school year. Dr. Durfee has done faith- 


ful and effective work in the position 
which he is about to relinquish, and the 
present action has caused considerable 










CROSBY’S COLD and CATARRH CURE. 

The best remedy known’ for ccld in the 

head, sore throat,and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of 
any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


Pre 


surprise in educational circles in the 
states. After the next meeting of the 


‘Troy conference he will resume minis- 


terial work. His successor has not been 
named, but it is understood that the re- 
appointment of Rev. Dr. C. H. Dunton, 
for twenty-three years principal of the 
institution, is among the possibilities. 
Dr. Dunton is one of the foremost edu- 
cators in the state, and his return to the 
field in which he won conspicuous suc- 
cess would be most gratifying to a host 
of friends and admirers. 

Professor H. W. Conn of Wesleyan 
University delivered a lecture before the 
Conference Seminary, Montpelier, the 
first of this week on “Our Friends, the 
Microbes.” 

According to the report of the super- 
intendent, O. D. Mathewson, just issued, 
Barre expended during the year 1899 
$12,521 on teachers’ salaries, $16,596 on 
new buildings, and nearly $1,000 on re- 
pairs. The total enrollment during the 
year exceeded 1,800, an average yearly 
increase of over 100 during the past three 
years. The recommendations of the re- 
port include the erection of a new school 
building in the city to relieve the present 
congestion, and the equipment of a 
physical and chemical laboratory. 

Barre makes a small annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books for the 
reference library. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The department of music of the New 
England Conference of Educational 
Workers will hold its regular meeting at 
the rooms of the Boston school commit- 
tee, Mason street, on Saturday, March 3, 
at 10.30 a. m. Dr. Percy Goetschius of 
Boston will speak on “Music from the 
Standpoint of the Professional Musi- 
cian.” Charles I. Rice of Worcester will 
read a paper on “What the Schools Do 
to Aid the Professional Teacher.” Other 
eminent musicians are expected to be 
present. 

BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers held a 
meeting at the rooms of the school com- 
mittee February 24. The subject of 
“English in the Ninth Grade,” considered 
at a previous meeting, was continued. 
F. H. Ripley, principal of the Longfellow 
school, spoke upon “Grammar in Rela- 
tion to Composition and Literature.” 
Miss Alice E. Farrington of the Dudley 
school outlined “One Method of Present- 
ing the American Authors to the Ninth 
Grade.” An open discussion followed the 
presentation of these papers. The aim 
of the committee on general education 
this year is to bring specific aid to the 
teachers of the various grades, by invit- 
ing such persons to speak at the confer- 
ences as are known to be doing successful 
work in the subject under discussion. 
The consideration of history last year 
according to this plan was so cordially 
received, and proved so helpful, that the 
committee felt justified in taking up the 
subject of English this year in the same 
way. The success of this method is 
largely due to the willingness with which 
teachers have accepted the invitations 
thus extended.——The Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts 
held its eighteenth annual meeting at the 
new hall of the normal art school on 
February 17. Professor L. W. Miller of 
the Pennsylvania School of Industrial 
Art spoke on “Permanent Truths of Art 
Education,’ and prominent teachers dis- 
cussed the question from the standpoints 
of sculpture, painting, and industrial de- 
sign. F. A. Parsons, principal of Maple- 
wood school, Malden, and Miss A. J. 
Warner, Fitchburg normal school, read 
papers on “The Correlation of Drawing 
with Other School Topics.”———-The Bos- 
ton Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association 
held its annual meeting for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other 
business January 15. In the absence of 
the president, Granville B. Putnam, the 
first vice-president, Miss Harriet E. 
Caryl, presided. Reports were given by 
the officers of the association, that of the 





of the Bodily Functions, 
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%) / CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

iy “ Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for th 

' Fo _ er roy wee $e brain and Sicesnepn aeons 

xhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera, 
tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 
give endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 
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The life of the 
business woman is 
not easy. . Usually 
it is a monotonous 
f routine of work, 
often a vated 

by the ill temper 
a stupidity of 
others. | when 
the sical con- 
‘ tio’ of the wom- 
an keeps her in 
constant suffering, 
it makes her lot a 
hard one. 
. So many women 
have found entire relief from the ills 
jiarly feminine, by the use of Dr. 
ierce’s Favorite Prescription, that it 
seems almost criminal to neglect the 
opportunity of a complete cure offered 
by the use of this medicine. 

You are invited to consult Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., either person- 
ally or by letter free of f, your 
case is severe or others have failed to 
reach it, do not hesitate to write to or go 
and see Dr. Pierce. Your letter will 
read in private, its contents treated as 
a sacred confidenee, and an answer 

mptly returned in a plain envelope 
aring no printing upon it. Write 
without fear and without fee. 


“Thad beena t sufferer from female weak- 
ness for about two years,” writes Mrs. Emma 
Richardson, of Goss, Wayne Co., Ky. ‘Could 
not do my work part of the time. I took four 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
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treasurer, Orlendo W. Dimick, being of 
most importance in showing the entire 


receipts during the past year to have been. 


$12,568. The disbursements were $2,347, 
and there was charged to the annuity 
fund the sum of $10,221. The annuity 
fund began the past year with a balance 
of $3,858, to which has been added from 
various sources the sum of $10,222, mak- 
ing the total fund $14,080, from which an- 
nuities to the amount of $8,008 have been 
paid. This leaves a balance of $6,072 on 
hand. The permanent fund, including a 
balance of $84,477 the first of last year, 
amounts to $84,682. The association 
numbers 923 members, scattered in ten 
divisions. Ten members have died 
within the past year. 

CAMBRIDGE. Charles Francis 
Adams, 2d, treasurer of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has announced the complete list of 
donations to the university during the 
fiscal year from August 1, 1898, to August 
1, 1899. Gifts to form new funds or to 
increase old ones were: $1,000, given by 
Miss Elizabeth R. Swift; $10,000, Mrs. 
Jessie Taylor Phillips; $8,000, Mrs. Mary 
Ann P. Weld; $425,000, Edward Austin; 
$8,500, Edward Austin; $155,668.67, 
anonymous; $92,025, Mrs. Caroline Croft; 
$30,000, Henry L. Pierce; $5,000, T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge; $6,000, Alexander W. 
Thayer; $1,000, William W. Goodwin; 
$10,000, John Lowell; $3,000, Julian W. 
Mack; $5,000, Jacob Wendell; $4,950, An- 
drew Bigelow; $3,000, Mrs. Susan B. 
Lyman; $5,000, Mrs. Charles Wheeler; 
$1,000, Mrs. Arthur Blake; $143,901.77 
Henry C. Warren; $100,000, anonymous; 


$507.30, the class of 1851; $500. anony- 
mous; $3,384.71, the class of 1868; 
$15,000, Buckminster Brown; $353.12, 


Buckminster Brown; $287,233.70, Calvin 
Ellis; $30,036, by ninety donors; $2,000, 
by two donors; $13,300, by seven donors; 
$12,000, Josiah Stickney. Total, $1,383,- 
460.77. The gifts received for immediate 
use were: $50,000, James Stillman; $20,- 
000, the Harvard Club of New York; 
$600, Mrs. C. M. Barnard; $2,300, Edward 
H. Hooper; $5,050, by two donors; $150, 
Joseph B. Warner; $350, anonymous; 
$2,000, T. Jefferson Coolidge; $38.24, Wil- 
liam W. Goodwin; $200, John Lowell: 
$1,112.78, by three donors; $150, Julian 
W. Mack; $3,000, Eliot C. Lee; $2,000, 


anonymous; $4,000, by two donors; 
$2,500, Edwin F. Atkins; $8,000, Miss 
Marian C. Jackson; $250, Nathaniel C. 


Nash;. $200, anonymous; $100, Maurice 
and James Loeb; $300, by seven donors: 
$541.68, Professor Archibald Carey Cool- 


idge; . $3,000, J. Randolph Coolidge; 
$2,088.60, the Society for Promoting 
Theological Education; $600, the Har- 


vard Law School Association; $200, by 


two donors; $140, H. Price Collier; $1,000, 
anonymous; $900, by two donors; $900, 
by three donors; $150, Walter G. Chase; 
$2,000, Miss Lucy Ellis; $3,500, Henry F. 
Sears; $543, by thirty-three donors; 
$5,000, E. D. Morgan; $9,999.98, Mrs. 
Henry Draper; $2,500, the Massachusettts 
Society for Promoting Agriculture; 
$1,728.64, by sixteen donors; $15,000, by 
three donors; $16,270, by eighty-eight 
donors; $1,592.34, by ten donors; $100, 
the department of English; $113.66, by 
seven donors. Total, $101,368.90. The 
grand total, or entire amount received by 
the treasurer of Harvard for the uses of 
the various departments of the university 
during 1898-’99, was $1,544,828.67. 

ACTON. The joint committee of 
Acton, Littleton, and Westford has 
elected Superintendent H. E. Richardson 
of Agawam to be superintendent of 
schools. 

WESTFIELD. The third regular 
meeting of the year of the Connectiéut 
Valley Grammar Masters’ Club was held 
in Westfield February 23. Subject of 
discussion was “The Principal: (1) His 
Relation to His Assistants; (2) His Re- 
lations to the Superintendent; (3) His 
Relations to the Community.” 

Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum, 
addressed the Harvard Educational Con- 
ference Thursday evening, February 15. 
His subject was “Elementary Education; 
Its Present Status and Its Possibilities.” 

FITCHBURG. Two courses of six lec- 
tures each are being given at the Fitch- 
burg normal school, the first course by 
Dr. John Bascom of Williams College, be- 
ginning Saturday, January 13; the sec- 


‘ond course, by Dr. G. Stanley Hall of 


Clark University, beginning Saturday, 
February 24. The theme of Dr. Bascom’s 
lectures is “Sociology,” and that of Dr. 
Hall’s “Growth and Development of the 
Mind in the Light of Recent Research.” 
Sociology: January 13, “Scope of So- 
ciology”’; January 20, “Economics and 
Sociology”; January 27, ‘“‘Economics and 
Sociology; February 3, “Civics and Soci- 
ology”; February 10, “Railroads’; Feb- 
ruary 17, “Trusts.” Growth and De- 
velopment of the Mind in the Light of 
Recent Research: February 24, “Recent 
Methods and Results in the Study of the 
Soul”: March 3, “Genetic Psychology: 
Animals, Children, Races’; March 10, 
“Health, Happiness, and the Education 
of the Feelings’; March 17, “Fear and 
Anger”; March 24, “Sex in Education’’; 
March 31, “Religion and Science in Their 
Relation to Education.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the school of 
pedagogy by New York University as a 
special department for the scientific study 
of education occurs Saturday, March 3. 
The school has experienced, since its es- 
tablishment in 1890, a steady growth in 
the number of students in attendance, in 
the number of courses offered, and in its 
general and special equipment. Com- 
memorative exercises, with special ad- 
dresses, will be held on that day.——The 
first of the special series of free public 
lectures on education by members of the 
faculty will be given by Professor F. R. 
Shaw on Monday evening, March 5, at 
8.15 p. m., in the assembly room of the 
school at Washington square. The sub- 
ject will be “The Physical and Mental 
Growth of Children Between the Ages of 
Six and Twelve Years.” The second lec- 
ture will be on Monday, March 12, at the 
same hour, by Professor E. F. Buchner, 
the subject being ‘“‘Education as a Scien- 
tific Pursuit.’””——Professors Shaw and 
Judd are in attendance at the sessions of 
the department of superintendence of the 
National Educational Association during 
this week in Chicago. 

ITHACA. At the recent Cornell alumni 
banquet in New York President Schur- 
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man announced that a donor, whom he 
was not permitted to name, had just given 
$80,000 for the erection of a laboratory of 
physiology and hygiene on the campus at 
Cornell.———-The new announcement of 
courses for the Cornell University summer 
session for 1900 is at hand. Among the 
names of the men who will give instruc- 
tion at that time we notice especially 
those of Professor Hiram Corson, long 
celebrated for his teaching of English lit- 
erature at Cornell, and Professor David 
Kinley of the University of Illinois, who 
offers courses in civics and political and 
social science. Another new name is that 
of Professor BE. B. McGilvary, lately called 
from the University of California to the 
Sage professorship of moral philosophy at 
Cornell. He offers courses in ethics. 
Over eighty courses in all are to be given 
during the summer session, They cover 
a wide range of subjects. Limitations of 
space and teaching power alone prevent 
an attendance of several hundred teachers 
at the unique courses in nature study 
offered by Professors Roberts, Bailey, and 
Comstock. As it is, the attendance must 
be restricted to about 100 persons. Pre- 
vious classes, however, are encouraged to 
continue their study of nature into its 
more scientific aspects in the regular sci- 
ence departments of the summer session. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON, Assistant Professor 
John Bell Hatcher of the geology depart- 
ment in Princeton University has ac- 
cepted the .curatorship of vertebrate 
paleontology at the Carnegie museum, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Professor Hatcher has 
been in Princeton since 1893. During his 
first three years here he devoted himself 
to collecting and arranging vertebrate 
fossils of the West. In February, 1896, 
he went to Patagonia, and since then 
until last August made many remarkable 
discoveries in the geology and paleon- 
tology of that country. Professor 
Hatcher enters upon his new work in 
Pittsburg on March 1. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Dr. Benaiah Langley 
Whitman has tendered his resignation as 
president of Columbian University, to 
accept the pastorate of Calvary Baptist 
church, Philadelphia. He will remain 
with the university until the close of the 
present academic year. The commence- 
ments of the different schools of the uni- 
versity will be held the last Wednesday 
in May, and thus, at that time, Dr. Whit- 
man will formally sever his connection 
with the institution. Dr. Whitman was 
elected to the presidency of Columbian 
University on June 17, 1895. He came 
from the presidency of Colby University. 
His work as the head of the Columbian 
University needs no comment. He has 
revolutionized the work in the several 
departments, and, as a result of his un- 
tiring efforts, Columbian now stands in 
the front ranks of the nation’s great edu- 
cational institutions. Particularly is 
this true of the two law departments. 
The faculty has been greatly improved, 
and the law school now ranks among the 
very first in the country. It was due to 
his efforts that the school of comparative 
jurisprudence and diplomacy was in- 
augurated two years ago. This institu- 
tion is the only one of its kind in this 
country. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


OBERLIN. The death of Professor 
Cressy occurred at Las Vegas, Hot 
Springs, N. M., February 9. His work as 
dean of the college, as chairman of im- 
portant committees, and as _ college 
visitor to secondary schools was of the 
highest value. As a teacher, he had, in 
a very high degree, the power of kindling 
an appreciation of.the charms of literary 
expression and an enthusiasm for 
scholarship.——Professor King has 
called attention to the fact that Oberlin 
has no written creed. No theological 
professor has asked to sign or give his 
assent to any creed. Not a dollar of 
Oberlin’s endowment is pledged to the 
maintenance of any series of proposi- 
tions. The founders of Oberlin had such 
confidence in truth that they did not 
deem it necessary to state for all future 
generations its definitions and limita- 
tions, As Professor King phrases it, 
they entrusted the truth to faithful men 
rather than to faithful creeds. 


ILLINOIS. 
URBANA. The University of Illinois 
will hold an exhibition of the art work of 
public school pupils at the ‘university in 


connection with the university high 
school conference, the inter-scholastic 
oratorical contest, and the _inter- 


scholastic athletic meet May 16, 17, and 
18, 


It is the thought of the university 
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that the exhibits be illustrations of 
courses and methods, rather than single 
examples of student work, as the object 
of the exhibition is to give the teachers in 
attendance at these meetings an oppor- 
tunity to learn what is being accom- 
plished in schools where fine art is 
taught. Exhibits will be in four classes: 
Class A—Exhibits of student work, illus- 
trating a course of art study, beginning 
with the primary grade, and continuing 
through the high school. Class B—Ex- 
hibits of student work, illustrating a 
course of art study, beginning with the 
primary and continuing through the 
grammar grade. Class C—Exhibits of 
student work, illustrating a course of art 
study for high schools. Class D—Ex- 
hibits of student work, illustrating a 
course of art study for ungraded schools. 
To arouse interest and stimulate compe- 
tition, the university offers four book 
prizes for the libraries of the schools 
making the best exhibits in the several 
classes. For the best exhibit: Class A— 
“Painting,” Van Dyke; “Architecture,” 
Hamlin; “Sculpture,” Marquand and 
Frothingham. (“College Histories of 
Art.”) Class B—‘‘Nature in Ornament,”’ 
“Ornamental Design,’ L. F. Day. Class 
C—‘Diseourses,” Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Class D—‘‘History of Art,’ W. H. Good- 
year. 


INDIANA. 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomtngton. 


For the year 1898-’99 the total daily at- 
tendance in the schools of Indiana was 
424,725. The actual enrollment was 556,- 
651. The school enumeration of persons 
between the ages of six and twenty-one 
was 755,698. The teaching force of the 
state is made up of 7,252 men and 8,233 
women. These teachers do their work 
in 9,983 buildings, of which 6 are log, 82 
stone, 5,184 frame, and 4,711 brick. The 
total school revenue for the year. was 
$6,534,298.74. 

State Superintendent Frank L. Jones 
has prepared a neat exhibit of Indiana 
schools for the Paris exposition. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the system and 
organization. 

The school commissioners of Indian- 
apolis have agreed upon Charles Kendall 
of New Haven,,Conn., as the successor of 
Superintendent D. K. Goss. 

In the recent intercollegiate contest in 
oratory De Pauw University won first 
and Butler University second place. 

Superintendent George R. Wilson of 
Dubois county prepares annually a 
manual for his schools. It is a manual 
in every sense. It not only helps the 
teachers, but it also gives great inspira- 
tion to pupils and patrons. Few rural 
schools in the state are better than those 
in Dubois. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

NEW ULM. The board of education 
have determined to build during the sum- 
mer a new high school to meet their 
rapidly-increased demands; it will be 
modern in every particular, and cost $20,000. 

ST. PAUL. State Superintendent J., 
H. Lewis has issued his schedule and list 
of instructors for next summer’s teach- 
ers’ training schools. There will be 
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schools held in forty counties, and insti- 
tutes in ten, and a six weeks’ session at 
the State University. The schools will 
begin July 12, and continue four weeks. 
From three to six instructors have been 
assigned to each school. Professor D. L. 
Kiehle will be conductor of the university 
school, and has been allowed $4,500 for 
that purpose. Big Stone and Traverse 
counties will combine with the Chau- 
tauqua assembly in South Dakota, oppo- 
site Ortonville, and Minnesota will supply 
two of the seven teachers.——The state 
high school board have agreed to allow 
normal graduates to teach in the high 
school if they hold state professional cer- 
tificates; these can be obtained only 
upon examination, or upon the presenta- 
tion of a college diploma; the normal 
graduates, when taking the examination, 
will be allowed credit for the work they 
actually completed in the normal. 

BLUE BARTH CITY. Superintend- 
ent V. R. Wasson has handed his resig- 
nation to the board, and Superintend- 
ent A. C. Tebbits of St. Charles has been 


“chosen to succeed him. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Government by the 
pupils has several disciples here, and in 
the Douglas and Madison schools plans 
are being laid to adopt the “school city 
plan” of Chicago as soon as practicable. 
The general outlines have been explained 
to the pupils, who are very eager to take 
up the work. In the Douglas school 
there has been some such system, and the 
teachers and principal report a noticeable 
change for good in the deportmont. 








THE HEAVENS IN MARCH. 


BY FREDERICK CAMPBELL. 


When we think of the heavens we 
think of the stars, and when we think of 
the stars we think of night. But there 
are as many stars above us by day as at 
night, though the only one of them that 
we can see is the sun. The sun is a star; 
and because so great and so near, he 
outshines all other stars and appears 
alone in his glory. Only two stars ever 
come nearer than the sun, namely, Venus 
and Mercury, 


The sun must therefore be observed be- 
cause he. is the most conspicuous star; 
and even more so, because he is the cen- 
tre of the system to which our earth be- 
longs. Our earth makes a journey of 
about 600,000,000 miles about the sun in 


N 


June’! 





one year; in doing this she keeps her 
axis invariably pointed in the same di- 
rection in the heavens at all times— 
therefore, the North Star is found in the 
same quarter. But as the earth revolves 
about the sun, it is apparent that her 
North Pole will be alternately pointed 
toward and away from the sun at oppo- 
site points in her orbit, while at ninety 
degrees from either of these points it will 
be in the middle of its transition. The 
winter solstice is at December 21, when 
the northern hemisphere has its shortest 
days and longest nights; the summer 
solstice at June 21, when the northern 
hemisphere has its longest days and 
shortest nights; but the two equinoxes 
are at March 20 and September 
23, when, all over the. globe, days and 
nights are equal. The month of March, 
therefore, brings us the vernal equinox, 
with which spring opens, the sun rising 
and setting at the same time. In the 
northern hemisphere the days will now 
rapidly lengthen, until at the North Pole 
there will be no night; the heat will cor- 
respondingly increase. In the southern 
hemisphere the days will rapidly shorten, 
until at the South Pole there will be no 
day; the cold will correspondingly in- 
crease. * 

While we are waiting for the total 
eclipse of the sun, which will be seen in 
the southern part of the United States on 
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the twenty-eighth of next May, it is in- 
teresting to observe that, during March, 
the moon is to eclipse one of the planets. 
The process will be precisely the same as 
that whereby she will eclipse the sua, 
As the moon and all the planets keep the 
same general path in their coursing 
among the stars, it is inevitable that they 
should at times be seen apparently very 
close together, and that at other times 
the moon, occupying so much apparent 
space, should actually pass between the 
earth and one of those other bodies. 
When coming between the earth and the 
sun, there occurs a solar eclipse; when 
coming between the earth and a planet, 
an occultation of the planet is said to 
occur, 

On the twenty-fourth of March the 
moon will occult Saturn. The moon 
rises at half past one in the morning, and 
Saturn soon after, easily discernible be- 
cause of his clear bluish light; gradually 
the moon will be seen to approach the 
planet until the two are in apparent con- 
tact, when all at once Saturn will appear 
to have been absorbed by the moon. 
The moon will then be in gibbous form, 
a little larger than half moon. In a 
trifle over one hour Saturn will reap- 
pear; but he will not then come to view 
as if in contact with the right hand side 
of the moon’s bright surface, but some- 
what to the right of that, inasmuch as 
there is a dark unseen portion of the 
moon which must be taken into account. 
When the whole moon has passed, then 
in an instant Saturn will reappear; and 
during the rest of the niBht the distance 
between the two bodies will steadily 
widen. By watching this process one 
can get some conception of the rapidity 
of the moon’s progress across the sky. 
In July the moon will occult Saturn a 
second time. 

One night the writer stood under a 
clear sky sparkling with all its winter 
gems, when his eye detected what ap- 
peared like a very small cloud or puff of 
smoke passing over; as it neither moved 
nor dissolved, however, he fixed his tele- 
scope upon it, when, to his amazement, it 
broke out into a little universe of stars, 
every one of which he knew must be a 
blazing sun like our own. If the moon 
be absent this is not hard to find. The 
“little dipper,” or Pleiades, will readily 
be seen advancing from the zenith 
toward the horizon. This is in the con- 
stellation Taurus. Following eastward 
from that, one is soon in Gemini, marked 
by its bright stars, Castor and Pollux; 
still eastward, keeping to the ecliptic, 
the next conspicuous star igs Regulus in 
Leo. A little south and east of the mid- 
dle of a line drawn from Regulus to Pol- 
lux is the cluster in question, situated in 
the constellation Cancer. To arouse 
astronomical enthusiasm, one should 
look into this splendid section of God's 
aniverse. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for March has 
for ‘a frontispiece “Drawing,” to ac- 
company “Tommy and Grizel,”’ by B. 
Partridge, and the timely and interesting 
articles are: “The Fighting with Me- 


thuen’s Division—Belmont, Gras Pan, 
Modder River,” by H. J. Whigham, ilius- 
trated; “Tommy and Grizel,’”’ chapters 
VII.-X., by J. M. Barrie; ‘Frans Hals’ 
Wife” (full-page illustration); “Oliver 
Cromwell—lll., the Second Civil War 
and the Death of the King,” by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; illustrated; ‘The Eye of 
the Harem,” a story, by Arthur Cosslett 
Smith; “Late,” a poem, by Benjamin 
Paul Blood; “An Evening Sky,” sonnet, 
by E. S. Martin; “New York at Night,” 
by James B. Carrington, illustrated; 
“The Renaissance of Landscape Archi- 
tecture,” by George F. Pentecost, Jr.; 
“The Revenue of the Crown,” an O Con- 
nor story, by Wiiliam Maynadier 
Browne, illustrated; “Crafty Cupid,” a 
poem, by Frederick ‘Truesde.l; ‘The 
Touchstone,” a short novel, by Edih 
Wharton; ‘Not in the Signal Code,” a 
fable for captains, by Edth Elmer 
Wood. In’ Point of View: “Cables aad 
Empire,” “Social Aspects of Trusts.’ 
In the Field of Art: “Portraiture and 
the Photograph: the Though.s of Por- 
trait Painters.” Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—Hon. Richard Olney, ex-secretary of 
state, opens the March Atlantic Monthly 
with a statesmanlike paper on “she 
Growth of Our Foreign Policy.” The 
other articles of this excellent number 
are: “A Letter from Germany,” by Wil- 
liam C. Dreher; “The Political Horizon,” 
I., by Henry Loomis Nelson; “Autobiog- 
raphy of W. J. Stillman,” III, by Wil- 
liam James Stillman; “To Have and to 
Hold,” XXXVI.-XXXIX., by Mary Jonn- 
ston; “The Transition from School to 
College,” by L. B. R. Briggs; “Reefs,” by 
Frances Bartlett; “‘The Place of French 
Literature,” by George McLean Harper; 
“The Unofficial Government of Cities,” 
by Everett P. Wheeler; “The Princess 
Pity,” by Will Payne; “An Indian 
Teacher Among Indians,” by Zitkala-Sa; 
“British Shipping Subsides,” by J. W. 


Root; “A Girl of Sixteen at Brook 
Farm,” by Ora Gannett Sedgwick: “A 
Daughter of Saint Ann,” by Mary Argyle 
Taylor; “Three American Historical 
Romances,” by William E. Simonds; 
“Horace Bushnell,’ by Walter Allen; “A 
Group of Lyrics,” by John Vance 


Cheney; and the Contributors’ Club, 
which contains “Stevenson from a New 
Point of -View,” “American Mysticism 


from a European’ Standpoint,” and 
“Dust to Dust.” Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

--The Woman’s Home Companion 


keeps well yp with the times. The 
March issue has such able articles as Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hills’ masterly discussion 
of “The Achievements of the Nineteenth 
Century” and Frederick Boyd Steven- 
son’s advance information about the In- 
dian exhibit at the Paris expositiun. 
The fiction is of the very best, con- 
cributed by Mrs. Burton Harrison (in a 


brilliant serial), by Francis Lynde, by 
*John Kendrick Bangs, and by half a 
dozen other prominent writers. The 


step from fiction to practical facts is 
pleasantly taken in a variety of articles 
relating to all that interests a woman; 
“Visitors to the Sick Room,” “Broken- 


Hearted People,” “The Care of the 
Teeth” appeal to every one, but the 
feminine reader will find a long list of 
subjects particularly for herself, such as 
“Child Life in the Home,” “Dainty Caps 
for Babies,” “How to Give a Dinner,” 
“Easter Hats and Costumes,” “Launder- 
ing Shirt Waists,” “Studies in China 


” 


Painting,” ete. Published by the Crowell 
& Kirkpatrick Company, Springfield, O. 
One dollar a year; ten cents a copy: 
sample copy free 


—Rudyard Kipling’s first piece of sus- 
tained work since his illness last year 
turns, out to be a series of htimorous 
an‘'mal stories, which are said to show all 
the freshness and zest of a man who has 
had a long rest. Kipling loves to write 
an animal story better than anything 
else, and when his physicians allowed 
him to return to work he instinctively 
turned to this series, which he had had 
in mind for years. There are nine 
stories, and each one is supposed to tell 
the orlgin of the most conspicuous part 
of the animal portrayed. The stories, it 
is enid, show Mr. Kipling at his very 
best. They are expressively funny, and 


Brown’s 
Famous Pictures. 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, Xc. 


200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 
150 MADONNAS. 


ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1. 
Size534x8, 1,500 Subjects. 


Our Fp wr ane Rees d moet 
superior toany others. - 
ison will prove this. Send 
.instamps for foursamp e 
ictures und 24-pase cata- 
ogue,iliustrated with thirty 
(30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CU., Beverly, Mass. 











have that rare quality of appealing to 
old as well as young. The author has 
sent the entire series to the Ladies’ 
Home Jounal, and that magazine will 
begin their publication in its next issue. 


The Catholic Magazine for March has many 
able articles, among which is one by Father 
Fox on the Mivart controversy. The story 
of the Holy Year in Rome is told by a special 
correspondent. ‘The school fight in New York 
state is explained. Professor Briggs of the 
Catholic University justifies the legal attitude 
of the United States government towards the 
Philippines. The long fight over the meaning 
of sectarian institutions has at last been 
brought toa close by a very important decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This decision maintains that institutions which 
exist under a charter and are incorporated for 
humanitarian purposes, though they be con- 
ducted by sisters in a relrgivus garb, are not 
sectarian institutions. New York City: The 
Catholic World Magazine. 


—Outing, the apostie of fresh air and 
sunshine, of healthful exercise and ex- 
hilarating sports, defies, in its March 
issue, the conventional aspects of winter 
and dispels its influence. Its monthly 
review of our sports rings with the 
skaters’ flying feet, the curlers’ broom, 
the clang of ice hockey; and the swift 
swirl of the ice yachtsman, whilst keep- 
ing track of the trotter, the sportsman at 
the shows, and the fisherman preparing 
for his spring excursions. Its artists, 
imbued with the true spirit of the publi- 
eation, are happy and skillful exponents 
of it. 








NOVEL LENTEN EXHIBITION. 





A novel exhibition has been arranged 
for the Lenten season under the direction 
of Major J. B. Pond, to be given in the 
Victorian corridor of the old Providence 
railroad station in Park square. This 
exhibition consists of sixteen life sized 
groups, representing as many scenes in 
the life of Christ, and introducing 200 
figures in all. These groups were de- 
signed and modeled by Carl Johan Nils- 
son, the noted sculptor of Stockholm, 
Sweden, whose ability has been recog- 
nized by King Oscor of that country, the 
ezar Of Russia, and many other north of 
Europe rulers, whose statues have been 
made by Mr. Nilsson for exposition pur- 
poses in many of the large cities of 
northern Europe. 

These sixteen groups are to be ar- 
ranged in the beautiful Victorian corridor 
behind deep proscerfium arches, backed 
with scenic surroundings, and lighted so 
as to produce the effect desired for each 
group. The figures, which are all life- 
size, reproduce the traditional faces and 
forms of Christ and his associates with 
the people identified with the principal 


“ events of his life, all the figures being ap- 


propriately costumed in accordance with 
the times. These figures made one of the 
great features of the Stockholm exposi- 
tion three years ago, when they were so 
much appreciated by the government of 
Sweden that a special building was 
erected for their display, and they were 
visited by over 200,000 people in three 
months. 

Mr. Nilsson, the sculptor, is an artist of 
well-known reputation in Europe, who 
graduated at the Academy of Liberal 
Arts in Stockholm, and then studied for 
a long time in Paris and in the principal 
art centres of Italy. The groups to be 
exhibited here represent nine years of his 
labor, having been begun in 1899, and 
only completed in season for the exposi- 
tion of 1897. 

The exhibition will open on Ash 
Wednesday, February 28, and continue 
throughout the Lenten season. 


COLONEL F. W. PARKER. 


Of colonial and revolutionary ancestry, 
Colonel Parker became a teacher by 
heredity. His maternal grandfather was 
a teacher, the pioneer schoolmaster of Old 
Derryfield, now the city of Manchester, N. 
H. His mother was a teacher of promi- 
nence. His maternal great grandfather 
was a Harvard graduate and classmate of 
John Hancock. When seventeen years of 
age, Colonel Parker made his initial effort 
as a teacher, and, with the exception of the 
period when he“was gallantly defending 
the flag of our country, he has followed 
this profession. He began asa private in 
the ranks of educators, and is to-day rec- 
ognized as one of the foremost exponents 
of the theory of concentration. He went 
into the army carrying a musket, and was 
mustered out a colonel. It has been his 
destiny to lead his forces on the battlefield 
and in the schoolroom. Enthusiastic in 
all things undertaken by him, his writings 
and lectures have been sought and adopted 
in both hemispheres. Thirteen years 
after he became principal of the Cook 
county normal school this institution was 
formally transferred, on February 1, 1896, 
to the city of Chicago. The school has 
now 2,000 graduates, all of whom share for 
Colonel Parker our admiration, and be- 
lieve he will add honors to his honorable 
eareer in his new field of usefulness.— 
Resolution adopted by Chicago Board of 
Education on Colonel Parker’s retirement 
from the Chicago Normal School. 














MR. LULL. 


Superintendent Herbert W. Lull of 
Quincy succeeds in keeping the standard 
of that city up to the high-water mark. 
This was no easy matter. A city that had 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having 
three such superintendents as Francis W. 
Parker, Sylvester Brown, and George I. 
Aldrich did not offer a wholly tempting 
field for any man. Mr. Lull had been a 
high school principal in Milford and 


- Quincy, giving his time and energy to high 


school studies, while Parker, Brown, and 
Aldrich had developed special lines of pri- 
mary work. Under such conditions, it 
was not easy for Mr. Lull to begin where 
Mr. Aldrich left off, but-he did, and it is 
entirely clear to one who has known the 
work of that city for twenty-five years 
that the schools have never had better 
supervision than they are getting now 
under Mr. Lull. 





Liver Complaints cured by Beecuam’s Pixs. 


Vol. Li.—No. 9. 


SEE 
SCHOOL SOUVENIR 


STYLE 
id dD.” 





Prices, postpaid: 15 for $1.15 ; 20 for $1.35 ; 25 for $1.50. 


Additional Cards, 234 cents. 


As shown above (supplied in two designs and as 
sorted tints) are new and up to date, and just what 
teachers have been wanting for their pupils at close 


of 
‘f 


school. Send for circular showing our full line 
Souvenirs, telling how to get 25 Card Photos 


Free, order blanks. etc., to 


G. W. TAYLOR, Printer, 
216 N., Broadway, 
Pitisburg, Kansas, 











Planetary Pencil Pointer pagry 






Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 








182-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 





-_BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CURED. 
Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing poultive proof 
of Cures. 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Massa. 
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™ «Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Overcomes Important Objections to Free Text-Book Law 

















Having Text-Books covered with Plain Finished Leatherette Water- 
proof Book Cover ; 

Having Fresh, Clean Covers on books before they are Transferred from 
from one pupil to another ; 

Having One Cover receive Soiling and Filth instead of book itself ; 

Reducing Danger of Spreading Contagious Diseases among the scholars ; 

Promoting Care and Neatness of Public Property ; 

Increasing Durability and Usefulness of books £0 to GO per cent. 


Inside damages repaired at once at a cost of but 3 per cent. the value of the books. 


Write for samples and a trial order. 


_ HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


P, VO. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Title. 
Manual of Physical Culture...........0.0..-,..0+0-0. Leibold. Crescent Printi Co ota 
A Practical Study of Languages | stamp Mikelednss bance weet. ng Co., Columns, 0. —— 
Baumbach’s Sommermiarchen.....................00. Meyer. Ra. ] pee = $ 2, "ise bat $1. ait 
The Fortune of War Batro “ “ “oe “ “ 


The Rational Writing Books s (Vertical) Six numbers 


Shakespeare’s Julius erner Sch’! B’k Co., Chic’go. .72a.doz. 


Hufford, rea ] The Macmillan Company, N.Y. .25 


eee ee ee ee! 


The Grammar of Science. ... ..........ccceccece cece “ 2 50 
Monopolies td PON 356s 2) Se daee codadcn ion ke Bakes “ 1.25 
The HOU GEM asa 6s chdbics cob sinccd cosdccdeccdarece Dente. din. 3 

Swift’s Battle of the Books............- ssse0+.-0-+- Charebit. ; Sigs acinar York, mys ‘te 
The River War... sepretreets, tele t-- s aae Longmans Green, &Co.,N.Y. — 
Yeoman pean ao he Bhp Wey) fee te eee a a 1.50 
American e DUE one vk sc cacscoarne. -— Co., - 4 

Studies im State Taxation... co...) sees eres cee eens Hollander The Johns Hopkins! ao Reimare 
The Priest’s Marriage... .........sceccseeeereeneeees yone . Patnam’s Sons, New York. — 
To Haveand to Hol seeeess. Johnston Sotaiston Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
The Secondary School ‘System of Germany... ennetdae oi Botton D. A ppleton & Co, a New York. 1.50 
Trusts and the Public es ceseeerseseee Gunton 1.00 
A History of American ‘Privateers eee es Sreevcres Maclay. Se “ “ 6 “ te 3.50 
A History of the 8 ~~ egmontmcaee EOE i. ce 0b se 05 Titherington oe ts “ 1.50 
A Day im Ancient Rome... .......- 2... 2c. scevevseee Shumway. D. c. Heath & Co., Boston. 75 
Physiology ilustrated bi by Experiment............... Colton. 90 


The Truth eter Compan, N.Y. .15 


The Secret Instruction of the Jesuits................ 








WHAT TO READ. 

Do you read the leading monthly 
magazines, are you a lover of books, do 
you care to be posted on literary matters? 

An up-to-date idea is the “Magazine 
Circle,” members having the privilege 
of reading eight of their favorite maga- 
zines each month at about the expense of 
one. This is the twentieth century. 
The world is moving rapidly. To keep 
up you must be in touch with progress. 
The thoughts of great men are portrayed 
in the leading monthlies. The “Maga- 
zine Circle” supplies just what you re- 
quire. , 

Over 100,000 ambitious men and women 
throughout the United States are already 
enjoying these benefits. The cream of 
current literature is obtained at so 
trifling an expense in no other manner. 

A “Magazine Circle’ should be organ- 
ized in every church, society, club, com- 
munity, and neighborhood interested in 
literature and self-culture. Some towns 
have several “Magazine Circles” running 
successfully. The plan is endorsed by 


Hon. Alexander Hogg of Texas con- 
tinues to be one of the most useful and in- 
teresting characters in the greatest of 
American states. He is editing a readable 
and valuable quarterly, which is devoted 
largely to railroad interests. It is known 
as the “Texas Pacific Journal.” He takes 
as his aniform text in these recent years 
“The three handmaids of American per- 
manency- and prosperity, the railroad, the 
printing press, and the public school.” 


ARE vou GOING SOUTH 
FROMITHE NEW ENGLAND STATES? 


The Best Route to Travel 
Is From Boston to Norfolk, Va. 


MR. HOGG OF TRNAS. | 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| 


clergymen, doctors, lawyers, teach 
BY THE professional and business people po ana 
: : where. 
Our booklet, “M i Cirel 
Merchants and Miners Steamers. How to Organize, 79 Wil be tallied t oe 
address upon request. Address Con- 


solidated Book and Magazine Company, 
93-99 Nassau street, New York. 


The most elegantly fitted boats, finest state- 
rooms, and best meals« The rate, including 
meals and staterooms, is less than you can 
travel by rail, and you get rid of the dust and 
changing cars. 

If you want to go South beyond Norfolk, to 
Southern Pines and Pinebluff, the Winter 
Health Resorts, or to Vaughan, N. C., the 
Pennsylvania Colony headquarters, Peachland, 
N. C., the New England Colony, Statham, Ga., 
the Ohio Colony and headquarters of the 
Union Veterans’ Southern settlements, you 
can connect with the Seaboard Air Line. For 
information as to rates of travel address W. 
P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

For information as to farming or mineral 
lands, water powers, manufacturing sites, or 
winter resorts, rates of board, rent of cottages, 
&c., address JOHN PATRICK, Chief Indus- 
trial Agent, S. A. L., Pinebluff, North Carolina. 








MISELLANY. 


“John has five oranges, James gave him 
eleven, and he gives Peter seven, how 
many has he left?” Before this problem 
the class recoiled. “Please, sir,” said a 
young lad, “we always does our sums in 
apples.’’—Tid-Bits. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, aljlays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








SPBVVVSVOS DEODVseseeD 
fa At the End of Your Journey you will find 
? it a great convenience to go right over to § 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., ¢ 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and Spentren, & 
to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 


600000000000 02eted 





have their subscriptions advanced six e 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. $ 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 

83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


S testes to the JOURNAL can # 











Teachers’ Agencies. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. rorel 0 Teachers, 


juan A n aye Professors, and 
usicians, o th sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
ee of pl Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars ot siphes 
Recomsaaaaln pte ovdbes geastit, schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
New England teachers wanted. 


and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, | 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE > 


NEW YORK CITY. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


TEACHERS WANTED SrcSstussané “loge 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 
’ 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does » very successful business 


{u that field, For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





‘Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
| mecemmeende college and normal graduates, s 
and other teachers to colle _ schools, an 
Advises parents about schools 





jaliste, 
families. 








WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
and employers should correspond 
T achers with H. N. Kopertson, Prop. 
8 ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memptis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 
cies in 19 States. Gpehees in every State. Faithful 
and efficient service. 














do not often 
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gram; * Would like to s N ONK WE and teacher M ° 
that piace, too, having filled it hefore, and and iN ONE WEEK K fee, Te, “2 = man for mathometica ongas 


er re. He telegraphed ome 
tion.” Wesent bim and he, too, was engaged, thus Bling th pe ¢ place in in 3 wee inten, but we Lg wena od ony one cast 


date for » That re que ae wledge both of ixtee 
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THE SOBOOL BULLETIN AGENOY............... o. W. ramped Syracuse, N. ¥. 





TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION “rseee"" 


Eastern Branch: 


404 Ashland Ave., Bu ffalo, N. Y. teachers who are A ngs ee tnd ws rather than 


those without positions. 











The Albert ( T'ilircrence between onethat geteitevesancns ) Central 
Teachers’ } “istreny"iststmaion Ourhtieentn yearbosk fain” 
Agency. explaine vddress 0. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Arenue, 
AGENWC ¥. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, 





MERICAN : : 
and FOREIGN superior 
every department of 


Mrs. M. J. DS rnedahon, ar 


Eastern ‘Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromfield St. . . Boston, Mass. 


QCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency . 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Recommends skilled teachers in all departments. 
Informs parents of suitable schools. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O., FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Se me oT kee Free: 


saree ene. GENCY. Schools, ‘and. Families 
oe tlw ocoee © 


Professors, Princi; 
nm; recommends pee on or 


23 Uxrion Sqnave, New York. 








COWBINED MANAGEMENT 


HUYSSOON Proprietors, 
(Late of Fisk Agency), 3 E.14th St. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL,) New York. 





1505 Penn. tary bid Bide. ee 
timech Bldsk. Mise Adook 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual 


tas Gen 
525 8 














Ashburton Fgh se is King St, Weet, Toron om, 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. Bide’ Ban Prancieco. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 
any successtul teecher with normal school or college training, 
for two years, or until we secure her a position, upon the re- 
(Good for 380 days.) reyular fee is two dollars.) 
Established 1893. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
with good general education wanted for department work in High 
tates. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
aoe can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further St hatermebion, address 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 


ss Wabash A 
* For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register 
Special Offer! 
ceipt of this notice or name of the paper and one dollar. (The 
PECIALISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


UN IVERSITY and COLLEGE PROFESSORS WANTED 


y the CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Columbus, Ohio, 
Last y= A. direct application was made to us for three more University , nner than we could supply. 


Salaries, $2,400 and upwards. We also need more High School and Peimerye teach 
ADAMS & “COMPHER, Managers. 








Correspondence invited. 
ania | OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 
cunnayy 1 | Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
ucationa promotion are wanted immediately P 
Bureau for fall vacancies. enna. 





ALBANY TEACH ERS: AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND sais * onet ee 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, ; State St., aisha *. “33 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 
Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and with 
School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Tt Home Teachers’ Agency, 


352 Washington Street, Boston, 
places expert teachers without annoyance to employers. 











SCTSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVESSESSESUSS 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ‘ 


> in every part of the country. 
Teachers 2 Somerset Street, Boston. 
: Agency. 


wh. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Practical Scrics of 
School Physiologies = Bs 


Dr. W. E. BALDWIN 
With Special ‘Reference to Hygiene. 























TEXT: Simple, Scientific, Comprehensive, and Practical. 
ILLUSTRATIONS: Copious, Original, Correct, and Practical. 





Primary Lessons in Human Physiology and Hygiene. 
The Children’s Health Reader. 


For the Fourth Year of Graded School work; and for corresponding classes 
in Ungraded Schools. 





Extra Cloth. 144 Pages. Price, 35 Cents. 





Essential Lessons in Human Physiology and Hygiene. 


For Intermediate and Grammar Grades; and for corresponding classes in 
Ungraded Schools. 





Extra Cloth. 200 Pages. Price, 50 Cents. 





Advanced Lessons in Human Physiology and Hygiene. 


For Higher Grammar Grades; High Schools, Academies, Normal Schools ; 
and for Advanced Classes in Ungraded Schools. 


Extra Cloth. 400 Pages. Price, 80 Cents. 








In their Practical Character, as well as in their Simplicity, Completeness, 
and Accuracy, these books are without a rival. 
They Meet all Requirements of special State Laws regarding the nature of 
ALCOHOLIC DRINKS and other NARCOTICS, and their effects on the human 
system, and present these subjects in a scéendific, clear, and comprehensive manner. 


Send for descriptive circulars, terms, etc. 





WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 

















SHE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY - 


Announce the removal of their Boston Offices to 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 





The new offices are so arranged as to give increased facilities for the exhibition of 
School Work in Drawing and Color, new Pictures, Charts, Books, and other educational 
publications and materials. A special feature will be the display, from time to time, of 
children’s work from different cities, Provision is also made for teach- 
ers’ conferences. School Superintendents, Drawing Supervisors, Teachers, and all 
who are interested in art and education are cordially invited to visit the new rooms. 





Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with 7 7? fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 








Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
—_ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. ae 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical T i 
Voice Culture, Natural Hondering, and the principles of the Philosophy Of expression. Scientific — 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
gy” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


CORTINA’S LANGUAGES 





Awarded First Prize, Columbia Exposition, Chi- Learn b iginal and 
cago, 1893. for self-study and use in schools. By Phonograph. iepepested eyetens,. Ane 
Spanish in 20 Lessons, cloth....% $1.50 have perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
French in 20 Lessons, cloth...... 1.50 | 10 Records, any language ......... $10.00 
French; 8 Sample Lessons ....... 30 | 20 Records, any language......... 20.00 


Prize List of Cortina Text-Books, Catalogue of Cortina Library, Circular, and all particulars sent on application 


R. D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, ... 44 W. 34th Strt, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN see: 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


3 E. 14th St., New York. 
Send for New Uatalogue. 








THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Berinning Monday, July 2, and Closiog Friday, August © OPEN TO ALL 





Instructors and 
excellent facili 





. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK soli A ager ings SCHOOL 
for teach d others who 
A full corer ed er NE ie ee ecian aa cat study. 
DAILY MODEL SCHOOL 
Write for circular of information, addressing the Director 


EMANUEL R. BOYER, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Lincoln Park 
and the shores 
of Lake Michigan 














Publishers. 





tied 


ONIVERSITY! eae 


PUBLISHING oatiee 
COMPANY 


e New Yorke 
SSS 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
— 




















«++ Boston, Mass. 





VERY AMERICAN-PRINTED TEXT- 
BOOK for the Study of Modern 
Languages (including Henry Holt 
& Co.’s English Publications)... 


is displayed in our cosy store for the convenience of 
teachers, Please give us a call. 


CUPPLES and SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign and English Booksellers, 
128 Tremont St. (2d door North of Winter St.), BOSTON. 


ISITORS RIS E OSITION SHOULD 
V TO THE PA XP PROCURE 
Pitman’s Vade Mecum of French Colloquial Conversation. 
Acareful selection of every-day phrases inconstant use, 
with Vocabularies, Tables, and the exact Pronunciation 
ofevery Word. An Easy Method of acquiring a know!- 
edge of French, sufficient for all purposes for Tourists 
or Business Men on a trip to Paris. : 

“ The traveler who knows ‘ little Latin and less French’ will 
Jind it a constant convenience.”—Am.Sciiool Board Journal. 
CLOTH, 91 PAGES. PRICE, 35 cts., POSTPAID. 

ISAAO PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical Spanish Grammar, 40c. 











Have you an RY Be 


ASSured — woatyutyre 
- e noe you a ef 
livelihood ? isi s2 s.r" 
positions from 


which you can choose,and what to do 
to insure your getting on the list after 
you have applied ! 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
ably sure tenure, tasks not too difficult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosetticdinvome, Manyenter 
Government employ, spe.id their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 

We have just published a book from 
which any candi may learn just what 
is necessary and what unn in 
brushing up his studies for an examina- 
tion; and what hischancesare, all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Service, and paying there. The 


title of this book is ** How to Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 
With Recent Questions and An- 
awers.” It contains all information 


aS 


which any candidate would require to 
repare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with (he correct answers to 
them. Besides the technical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
ip, geography , letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc. , so that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLoTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 Paces 
Another book free (Quick at Figures)if 
you mention this paper when ordering. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-i4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


DH HH 
Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


é-_-b s 





Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Nor- 
mal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Re- 
lations of Public Libraries to Public 
Schools. 15 cents. 
Send to 
IRWIN SHEPARD, 
Winona, Minn. 











WEE writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education,’ Boston. 





Cornell University, 
SUMMER SESSION, 


Fifty-two Professors and. Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 


Ancient and Modern Languages, English Litera- 
ture, Science and Art of ucation, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Math- 
ematics, Physics, Chem red Botany, Geology and 
Physiograp y, Geography, en ee and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and igning, Shop-work 
in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature Study. 


The instruction is suited to High School and other 
teachers, and to Professors, graduates, and under- 
graduates of Colleges. . 

Matriculated students of the University, whether 
graduate or undergraduate, may receive credit to 
the extent of ten University hours. Others receive 
certificates of attendance and of work satisfacto- 
rily done. 


A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire 
Summer Session is charged. 


Ithaca summer tem srature is but little higher 
than that experienced at Saranac Lake and e 
George. 


For full announcement and book of views, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 








_ Educational Institutions. — 


ie ~ COLLEGES. __ a 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


~~ 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church-and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 
Miss Juuia E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
ton, 

pal. 








the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRinGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrieLp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


state NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHBUKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Tuompson, Principal. 























FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 











MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


. Post-o 
aimubtenlamea ot Education... St. Louln Mo. 
ston, Mass. 





American Teacher..... 

Amorican|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Canadian Tcacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Education............. .-. Boston, Mass 
Educational Journal . .- Toronto, Can. 
Educational NewS.........+.+«+++ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review..........--. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----....Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Se N.Y 
Kindergarten Review. ...........Springfield Mass 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.............+.++ Des Moines, Ia. 
Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 


Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 

Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 


fs ane pO 

Primary Education.............. ton, . 
Primary School...............+6+ New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin.............s.0s 8 se, N.Y. 
School Education..............++. Minneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ............0se00% New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill 
Southern Schools. .......:...... Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World................. New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal..... +++ +e» Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal......... 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. n, Wis. 
Western Teacher .. Milwaukee, Wie 
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